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THE SIGN OF **B" 



CHAPTER I. 
Thomas Wiles entered the Bush Trust Co. as s 
bookkeeper at the age of twenty, at thirty he was Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the same institution with s 
salary of eighteen hundred a year. He lived in a mod' 
em house and enjoyed the modest luxuries of life. A 
clever wife presided over his honLe, and a hoy and 
two girls blest their union. The family life was nearly 
ideal and the future was unclouded. Only at intervalSr 
when he gathered his children about him, did a shadov 
arise on his horizon — he questioned if his iQcome- 
would be sufficient to educate his children as the times 
demanded. The question came up frequently, but he 
did not allow it to disturb him, as he had ten years 
in which to settle it, and in the meantime many 
changes might take place. 

Carl Shiirs was the proprietor of the best cafe im 
Middleburg, and had his account with the Bush Trust 
Co. He was a shrewd business man, but the businesB 
was not to his liking for many reasons, chief among, 
them was, his bank account did not accumulate fast 
enough to suit him. That he was dissatisfied no on»- 
2 
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'Would have suspected, as he was always genial and 
looked after his business to the smallest detail. He 
liad other dreams and was constantly looking about 
Jiow he might put his dream in the concrete. 

Shurs had gone over his dream a thousand times, 
And he was sure his plan could be worked out to ad- 
-vantage ii he only had the capital, " Yies," he said af- 
ter musing a long time, "I will see him," and with 
that he went to the Bush Trust Co. and sought the 
private office of the Secretary. He was in and always 
glad to talk to customers. 

After the usual small talk was disposed of, Shurs 
invited Wilks to take luncheon with him at the Cafe. 

Wilks and his host had a table in a secluded comer 
4>i the room. Tlie meal had not progressed very far 
-when Wilks took a sip of his beer. 

"What do you think of that beer!" Shurs asked 
■casually. 

"I am not a connoisseur, but it tast^ good to me." 

"That is because you do not know the taste of good 
beer. I seldom drink it, I do not consider it fit to 
■drink." 

"You sell it," with a questionii^ look. 

"Yes, because I cannot get any better. American 
leer is inferior to the German product." 

"You are partial to the Fatherland, and I do not 
ttlame you. You should import the real article and 
■educate UB." 

"That is not necessary." 
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"I suppose not." Wilks did not care to enter into 
a discussion of the merits or demerits of beer. 

"We should manufacture it. Then we could enjoy 
a good drink of the beverage once in a while." 

The guest did not reply, and the host was nettled 
just a little that his companion did not show more in- 
terest in the subject that was so dear to him. 

"Has it ever occurred to you, Mr. Wilts, that this 
«ity, with a population of forty thousand, imports all 
the beer from the lai^ city! All the money is sent 
<iut and very little stays home. If we had a brewery 
of our own, the money would stay here and increase 
business. A brewery will give employment to a num- 
ber of men, and the county will be benefited by the 
revenue from the license, and by the taxes from the 
improvement of property. Besides, a number of men 
who are not afraid to risk a little money would in- 
crease their bank accounts ; and incidentally would be 
a force in the community. Money means power; the 
more you have, the greater your power. 

The idea was a new one, and Wilks was always 
looking for new business. He was all attention. 

"I had not thought of a brewery as an asset of the 
«ounty," Wilks said after a moment. "In fact, the 
question of beer, or any kind of drink, does not enter 
into my business, hence I have not given it any con- 
sideration." 

"I have given the subject considerable attentiwi 
for the last three years. Indeed, I thought this city 
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lacked a breweiy, and it aided me to settle here. I 
at OQce entertained the idea of starting a brewery." 
"And what has prevented yout" 
, "Lack of capital." 
"There is no trouble to get money for a sound 



"True, but you must also select your associates 
with care in a business of this kind. Business integ- 
rity is just as necessary in the brewery business as 
in the Trust Company." 

"I see you have a plan in mind, unfold it, so we 
can discnss it more intelligently." 

' ' Just this. I have been easting about for a part- 
ner. One with a good business training and who is 
thoroughly acquainted with local conditions. I have 
selected you as the man best fitted for such a partneiv 
diip." 

' ' I appreciate the confidence you place in me, bat 
the business does not especially attract me." 

"From what angle T' 

"It is not the most refined business in the first 
place, and there is a sentiment against it." 

"I agree with you, but people do not know what 
this business means to the country. Prehaps you do 
not know that the breweries and distilleries pay an- 
nually into the treasury of the United States a matter 
of three hundred million dtJlars; and that the Ifn- 
nieipal and State governments collect another two 
hundred million. Tell me, how would the United 
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States' government, thie Municipal and State goY- 
emments be carried on if it were not for this eerviee t 
Besides, the farmers have ready sale for their pro* 
ducts. The railroads harvest a large business and em* 
ployment is offered to thousands who conduct the 
business of bremng and distilling. I tell you, man, 
the public, or part of it, does not understand that we 
virtually support the government. Take this revenue 
away and what would happen f You can guess. What 
I am telling you is true not only of this government, 
but of every government in the civilized world. I 
consider these vast business interests are benevolent 
institutions." 

"I had not entered this field of inquiry, but it does 
bring a large amount of revenue to the various gov- 
ernments." 

"And what is more," Shurs continued with enthu- 
siasm, "it is just as clean a business as conducting aa 
iron furnace, or steel mill. The law gives any man 
the privilege to brew beer or distill spirits, and no odb 
can interfere ^ long as you abide by the law." 

"All you have said is very interesting, but is a 
trifie beside the mark. You were about to unfold to 
me your plan of starting a brewery in the commun- 
ity. I am interested in your project." ^ 
"It is very simple. I can raise a certain amount, 
BO can you. We organize a company. You are presi- 
dent and look after the financial end ; I will manege 
getting out the product." 
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"How much capital will it requireT" 
"We must have a hundred thousand dollar^ We 
can start on that, and after we make good it will be 
no trouble to get all the money we need. And what 
is more," said Shurs, tapping the table, "we wiU 
make good. We shall place on the market a beer su- 
perior to anything now used in this state." 
"Yes," with a drawl. 

Shurs scrutinized his guest. "I do not want you 
to think I am a vapor. I am a partial brewer, and, 
furthermore, I have a secret to brew beer not known 
in this or any other country. Oh, I know you think 
I am fabricating, but I am not. As a boy in the Fa- 
therland I was apprenticed to an old man who had a 
one-man brewery. He made a beer superior to any 
beer in Germany. He was an eccentric old man, and 
refused fabulous sums for his secret. After I had 
been with him for eight years he revealed the secret. 
He made me take an oath I would not reveal it to any 
one in Germany. He had reasons for this peculiar 
act, but he would not tell me what they were. Two 
years lat«r he died. I have kept my oath, and now I 
am ready to make use of my secret process. ' ' 

"In what respect is your beer superior to onrsT" 
"The beer I brew has a much better flavor and 
contains only one-half of one per cent, of alcohol. 
The beer in this country is tasteless and contains three 
per cent, alcohol. Part of the secKt lies in the ageing, 
which does not receive the proper attention in most 
breweries. ' ' 
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"A product that will exceed others will find a 
ready sale, this is only natural. To return, how much 
capital can you raise toward the enterprise!" 

"Twenty thousand." 

"Yes, I suppose I can get a similar amount, but 
how about the restt That is not half of what yoTi 



"That is one of the reasons I selected you. Ton 
are acquainted with men of means. We must issue 
stock and you must dispose of it," 

"It should not be a difSeult matter to raise that 
amount. People are always ready to buy when good 
dividends are in sight." 

"You will have no trouble to sell the stock." 

' ' Your tender a so unexpected, I cannot give yon 
an answer at once. I want to go over it in detail. 1 
will see you in a few days. ' ' 

"Take all the time you want. I do not wisB jojl^ 
io go into this until you are perfectly satisfied it is » 
sound business proposition," as they moved toward 
the door. 

Tom Wilks was not accessible for the rest of the 
day. He was busy and filled page after page with 
figures. He examined the offer from every side. That 
it was a paying business he was satisfied. That it was 
legitimate could not be denied; that it was as respec-- 
table as any other business was equally true. 

"Yes, I will accept the offer/' he finally con- 
cluded. 
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That evening after the children had studied their 
lessons and retired, Wilks told his wife the ezperieoo- 
■es of the day. 

"What do yon think of itt" 

"I am not in favor of you taking it up," with de- 
' cision. 

"And your reason t" He had great respect for his 
-wife's opinions. 

"You would not engage in the saloon business. 
You consider it an inferior trade for a man of intel- 



"No, I woiild not. That end has no attraction fear 
me." 

"The man who manufactures beer is held in no 
^gher esteem by his neighbors than the man who re- 
tails it." 

" I do not see it that way. To wholesale is different 
from retailii^." 

"It is different, but the end is about the same." 

"Not at all," he retorted. "Beer will be sold in 
this city whether it is manuf aetured here or in Phila- 
delphia." 

"Tom, I see I cannot convince you. However, if 
you decide to take it up, I will assist you as I have 
always done. But I repeat, in the end I am afraid you 
will regret you ever thought of it. ' ' 

"Listen, Mary, there can be no objection if a man 
wants to advance himself. The business is a lawful 
one and thousands are in it and prosperous. Whj 
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shonld not I do the same when the opportnnity pre- 
sents itself I" 

"You obligated yourself when we were married 
that yon would provide for me and our children, if 
we had any. Ton have done splendidly, and I am 
proud of you. I am satisfied with our income. You 
are constantly associatii^ with men of wealth, and I 
can readily see that you, too, want to increase yoiir 
means. This ambition is only natural, but the in- 
strument you propose to use I do not like. Still, as 
I said, you are. the one who must look after us. And 
if this is the best method you can find to increase 
your income, I will not object any further. But I 
must repeat once more, I am not in favor of it. The 
whole traffic has an influence that is against the moral 
growth of any community, and those engaged in the 
business are always shunned by the people who are 
the moral and spiritual backbone of the communitr," 

"You have a wrong conception of the business. 
There is not a man in our city that is held in higher 
respect than Mr. Jenks, the proprietor of the Bex Ho- 
tel, and his family move among the best people of the 
city. They belong to our church and our pastor calls 
on them and takes a glass of ale with them. If the 
preacher finds no fault with the business, I see so 
reason why we should raise any question about itB 
respectability." 

"Yon are ready to meet any objection I may offer. 
We will not discuss the subject any farther. Yon 
know my attitude." 
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The good wife could have pointed out that the 
Jenks family darkened the church seldom, and when 
they did they were not received with open arms. The 
pastor did call on them because the Jenks family con- 
tributed liberally to the support of the church. 

Wilks decided definitely to enter the business, and 
sat up until the wee hours of the morning, maMng 
plans to finance the project. 

Sleep would not favor her, tor her heart ached and 
she was certain the end would be a sad one. 
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' CHAPTER II. 

Tee next moming Wilks and the president of the 
Trust Company had a protracted conference, Mr. 
Bush recognized the city could support a brewery, but 
he did not favor the new business. However, he had 
no objections to finance it in the name of the Trust 
Company. In taking this attitude the individual 
would be eliminated. 

Being assured of financial aid from the Trust Co., 
Wilks went ahead with a surer step. Many confer- 
ences were held between the partners. Men with 
means were approached, and it was surprising how 
readily they subscribed when the big dividends were 
pointed out. They never questioned, and seemingly 
did not care, what effect the business might have on 
the community. 

Within two mMiths they were ready to begin 
building operations. When the design was made pub- 
lic there was division of public sentiment, and the ob- 
jeotion to the new enterprise was vigorous. The part- 
ners bad anticipated this, and they bought space in 
the daily papers. They pointed out the financial ad- 
vantages to the city from the increased taxes and 
licenses granted, and they did not fail to mention 
that many men would be employed. The public press 
is a marvelous institution when bought to quiet the 
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public wrath. The daily sheets presented such glov- 
ing accounts of the advantages o£ the new busiqess 
that the objections grew less and less, and in a short 
time all seemed to favor the new business. 

Building operations went forward with speed, and 
at the end of a year they were ready to brew beer. 
The brewing of the first kettle of beer was a memor- 
able day for Carl. He was busy everywhere, and it 
was evident he knew what he was about. The copper 
kettle of one hundred and fifty barrel capacity was 
vratched over affectionately by him. The odor of the 
boiling malt and barley and the smell of the steaming 
hc^s was delicious to the young brewer. At the end 
of two hours the beer had boiled sufSeiently and was 
ready to be drawn from the kettle. The beer was 
pumped throngh six hundred feet of brass pipe, which 
was encased in ammonia pipes. At one end of the 
siz hundred feet the beer went in boiling hot, at the 
other end it came oat ice cold and was run in the fer- 
menting tanks. He gave minute instructions to bis aa- 
sistauts, and pointed out the importance of proper 
fermenting. In a week it was ready to be run in the 
rest room. This room contained five tanks, the ca- 
pacity of each being five hundred barrels. Again a 
keen eye watched over the beer, and after it was prop- 
erly settled it was pumped -into casks holdii^ a hun- 
dred barrels. When it reached this stage it was not 
disturbed for six months. This was the ageing period. 

"Wilks was the business man and had to find coa- 
tomers for their product. He received many promises, 
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but they would not sign binding eontraeta until they 
saw and tasted the beer. 

Shurs kept on brewing beer and filled every tank 
and cask in the establishment. He had confidence in 
his beer, and knew it would sell at sight. 

"In a month we will be ready to sell," Carl an- 
nounced one evening as they were seated in their of- 
fice, "and we most have an opening day to introduce 
our goods." 

"Yes, what shall be the nature of the opening I" 

"We will clear the wash house, put tables in and 
load diem with lunch and have plenty of beer on tap. 
We will bring out pretty souvenirs for the event and 
invite every man in the city and county who sells 
beer. Everything shall be free, and the whole plant 
shall be open for inspection." 

"That is agreeable to me." 

"We must not foi^t to send out samples," Shurs 
continued. "We must send a case to every doctor in 
the city and .to the hospitals. Then there are a class 
of people who will not come to the opening or go to- 
a hotel, but have it in their homes. We must send 
them a sample." 

"Anybody elset" with a laugh. 

"Yes, the politicians; we have need of them right 
along. If they are with us, and a case of beer will 
make them friendly, we will have less trouble in cas» 
we come before the courts." 

This suggestion was not pleasant to Wilks. He 
hated to buy favors, and if there was one class of 
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men he despised, it was the politicians. He made no 
comment, but he determined to have nothing to do 
with them. 

Free beer and free lunch always drew big crowds 
and they came early and stayed late. Men who sold 
beer said it was the best they ever tasted, and orders 
were placed right and left. The first day's business 
went beyond their wildest expectations. 

' ' Congratulations ! ' ' Wilks said to his partner af 
ter the crowd was gone. 

"I've simply done my part; you deserve as much." 

"Will we be able to supply the demand t" 

"We must wait. Those who got it free said it was 
excellent, and many orders were placed out of cour- 
tesy. If the man who has to pay pronoonees it fine 
the orders will be duplicated, and then we are ready 
for our next move." 

"And what is thatt" 

"Expand. We must not stand still. We most 
build larger storage rooms." 

The man who paid for the beer over the bar aaid 
it was good; and orders came in quick anccession. 
Immediate additions were necessary. The business 
kept growing, and at the end of five years they bad 
tripled their plant and the output was in proportion. 
And incidentally, the young brewers were infln^i- 
tial in the financial circles of the ci^. 

The inspection of their plant was a constant pleas- 
ore to the partners. A sort of romance hung over 
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, the place, and they delighted to wander through the 
engine rooms and feast on the highly polished ma- 
chinery. They went through the storage rooms and 
examined the huge tanks, the filter room, the racking 
department was inspected. They knew every nook 
and comer of the establishment. They were Liked by 
every employe, and they knew the name of each man 
and were interested in their families. There was a 
harmony about the place which was not unlike a large 
family where there is no friction. 

On the day it was ten years that they opened their 
business, Shurs walked into the private ofQce and 
watched his partner in silence for several minutes. 

"Do you ever get tired of business t" Carl asked 
abruptly. 

"Tired of business," and he laughed heartily. 
"No, indeed. Why do you ask!" 

"I am weary of it. " 

"Take a vacation; a rest will do you good. You 
have been working too hard." 

"I want a vacation, and I want-it for the rest of 
my life. ' ' 

The president looked at his partner in a puzzled 
sort of WE^. 

"To the point, I want to sell out to you." 

"Man, we are just beginning to make money. Ten 
years more and we will be independently wealthy. 
You make a mistake if you sell. Take a month's va- 
cation, and yoa will not think of selling. ' ' 
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"I have gon* over the situation very carefully, and 
I have decided to sell. I am a young man, and I want 
to see the world. Heretofore I could not gratify this 
desire, but I am in a position to do it now ; and I have 
decided to sell as soon as possible. I am going to 
spend the rest of my days seeing places I have not 
seen." 

"This is imlooked for, Carl; I do not know what 
to Bay. What is your proposition J ' ' 

"It is very simple. Our plant is worth consider- 
able over a million dollars. You pay me half a mil- 
lion, and the rest is yours. I am a liberal man, and 
the half million will supply all my needs for the rest 
of my natural life. I make this generous ofiEer be- 
cause I would not be worth what I am if it had not 
been for you. You financed the business in the early 
days, and our success is due largely to your efforts, 
hence my generous terms. ' ' 

"You are liberal, there is no donbt of that. If 
you are determined to sell, how mnch time will yoa 
give me to make arrangements f" 

' ' Three months. You pay me four hundred thoQ- 
sand and one year after date the remaining hundred 
tbonsand. ' ' 

"You are princely and your terms are liberal. I 
would rather see you stay, but if you want to sell, I 
will meet your demand." 

Wilks had no difSculty to raise the money, and 
on the day set for the dissolution the partners and 
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their lawyers met in the president's private offio& 
The partnership was dissolved with speed. 

After the lawyers had departed, Shnra said to 
his former partner : " I wish to oSev a suggestion be- 
fore I go." 

"Only too glad to listen to your advice." 

"If you can sell the plant to advantage, I would 
do so." 

"Sell!" in astonishment. 

"Yes, sell. The public is waking up. It will not 
be long before the people will demand more stringent 
laws in regards to the liquor business. ' ' 

' ' You mean temperanoe 1 ' ' 

"I do not care what you call it, but a change will 
come before long." 

"Not as long as we are liberal with the powers that 
be and our local judges. ' ' 

"The handing out of mcaiey for protection is 
gradually passing away. There is not much noise up 
to now, but the people have been sleeping so lot^, it is 
time they are waking up, and when they do, you will 
hear a noise that will be heard in every city, evwy 
town and every section of the country." 

' ' That may take place sometime iu the future^ not 
now. We have everything in our control." 

"If you want to stay untO the change does come, 
you will have ample time to make a colossal fortune^ 
Ten years henee you will find a different sentiment 
abroad. Then the dirty politician of today will b» 
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largely a thing of the past. The people will demand 
cleaned politics and cleaner polities will mean the peo- 
ple will get what they want And they will demand 
local option or state-wide prohibition," 

"Some old woman has been talking to yon, Carl." 

"No, but I had my ear to the ground and heard 
a few thii^. Then I became curious and read a few 
things on the subject. And you shall aee what I tell 
you will come true." 

"Possibly." 

"It is certain. In days gone by temperance was 
ialked about by women and a few men who were 
unfit for business or any other career, and they took 
op the temperance cause because it afforded an easy 
living. Today the problem is examined by scientists, 
iind their results are astonishing. In the future thia 
question will be fought along entirely new Unes." 

"For instaneeT" 

"Scientists have demonstrated that alcohol is a 
rank poison, and that it unfits men to do their beat 
work. Just as soon as you can convince men that alco- 
hol is a poison, and that they are slowly killing them- 
selves, they will %ht. And they will fight with every 
ounce of fiesh and ask no quarter. ' ' 

' ' This is strange advice from you, after you have 
been in the business all these years, and after you have 
sold your holdings. ' ' 

"You know my reason for selling. I simply told 
yon what I did because you had not thought of it. You 
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vill have ample time to accumTilate a large fortune 
and if the tidal wave should come J)efore 70a sold, 70a 
«ould afford to dose shop. ' ' 

"I do not agree with you, so let us cease our ail- 
ment." 

"Say we do," throwing off the serious mood. "I 
am off on the midnight express for the Pacific Coast." 

Wilks inunediately set about adjusting himself to 
liis added responsibility and promptly forgot the ad- 
vice of his former partner' Having control of the 
business his income was doubled, and this gave him a 
mild shock ; he had not dreamed he would ever be ia 
a {Ksition to accumulate wealth so rapidly. What 
should he do with aU this money t 

"I will build myself a house," he said, "one that 
will be a credit to the city. In a year or two I shall 
be able to do this, and when it is completed, I shall 
present it to Mary." 

At the end of two years he was not ready to build. 
So many opportunities to invest his surplus to good 
advantage were on hand that he pat off the buildlug 
of his house. Besides, his son was ready for Coll^;e 
and the girls would be in another year, and their ed- 
ucation would be an added expense. The old home, 
which was commodious, would do for him and Mary. 
By the time they came out of College he would have 
the house completed. Tom Wilb kept strictly to 
irasiness and the fattenii^ of his bank aoconnt. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Mabt Wiles admired her husband aa a clever boai- 
nees man ; as a father and husband he did uot shower 
affection upon them because he was too busy. He aox- 
ronnded his wife with every comfort and loxnry, bni, 
with it all, she was unhappy. She was pleasant and 
had a merry laugh, but a constAnt dull ache clutched 
her hearty and there were times when the pain was 
acute and she would not be comforted. She had mas- 
tered the disappointment so completely, however, that 
her nearest friends and family did not suspect her 



When it became known that Tom Wilks entered 
the brewing business, many of his friends were less 
friendly. They no longer stopped and chatted in that 
friendly way so pleasant to every man who lives a 
eonsist^it life in the community. He was busy and 
did not notice the omission. Mary Wilks was more 
observant, and she noted a similar change in her 
friends. The ladies of the church of which she was a 
member did not discuss spiritual affairs with her aa 
they did in former days. She was not asked to serve 
on committees, she was not consulted on every question 
pertaining to church work, as she was before they en- 
tered the brewing business. This attitude of her 
friends was unpleasant, and gradually she went leas 
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and leas to church, and at th« end of ten years she 
never attended worship. Tom had ceased govag to 
church after he had entered his new veature a month. 
He was too tired to listen to dull sermons. They con- 
tinued to support the church, and as their means in* 
creased, they enlarged their contribution, and in a few 
years they gave more to the church than the rest of 
the congregatiim combined. 

The pastor called three or four times a year. Ho 
said he understood why they did not attend worship, 
and intimated they were more honorable than many 
who attended worship r^ularly. Tom argued this 
was true, and cited many transactions of church offi- 
cials that were anything but honorable. He loved bis 
pastor for the assuasive position he held, and Tom's 
purse was always open when the pastor needed money 
for special work. Mary did not agree with her paBtor, 
and thought less of him because he oondoned their 
business;, and to her burdened heart was added another 
weight in her pastor's leniency, and in the eonscions- 
neas that the people with a clear vision and a sound 
judgment looked with disfavor on their business. 

Another phase of the crisis, which escaped her hus- 
band and her pastor, was observed with pain by Maiy. 
In former days her children associated with young 
people whose parents held the highest moral prin- 
ciples. But gradually these boj^ and girls drew away 
from their children — the parents feared their children 
might see strong drink in the home of the brewer, and 
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be tempted to taste it. The children did not seem to 
notice the change, and transferred their friendship to 
other yom^ people. Bat Mary knew the parents oS 
these children were inclined to gloss over many tfaingi 
she did not approve of. Card parties and innocent 
gambling were permitted. The yotmg women smoked 
cigaPett^, and said it was smart. Dancing was a manift 
with all. Strong drink was in evidence and all in- 
dulged and said it was harmless. All this waa oon- 
sidered innocent by parents who spent most of their 
time in the whirl of society. Mary did not agree 
with them. Bat what was she to do T Children must 
have c<Htipanion8. The yotmg people she preferred 
refused to associate with her children, and those who 
were delighted to have them as friends, she did not. 
favor. 

This condition of affairs caused her mnch aniiety7- 
and the evenings when the children were in the homes' 
of the godless, as she termed them, she was unhappy^ 
Shall the curtain be lifted t Follow the mother— she 
accompanies them to the front door as they are leav- 
ing on an evenii^'s gathering. She has a gentle word 
for each and gives each a loving touch. After the 
■door is closed, a loneliness creeps over her and with 
lagging steps she goes to her apartment. From her 
desk she takes a well-worn Bible and reads and re- 
reads many familiar chapters. And then in the quiet 
of her room she opens her heart to the Infinite and 
pleads that her children yield not to the influence* 
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about them. It is not the osual thing for the wives of 
brewers to pray for their children, but this woman 
loved her children and she had the confidence of each. 
Tom, jr., was in his Senior year in the H^h School, 
and the question of what College to attend had to be 
settled. The father was too busy to bother with such 
^trifles. All he cared about was for his son to have a 
general education and then enter business. The wife 
had more time, and it was left to her to select a College 
for her son. The two had many discussions as to the 
advantages of one College over another. Finally they 
chose one in which there was a decided Christian at- 
mosphere. 

It was the day before Tom, jr., was to leave for 
College that he and his mother, with arms linked, were 
walking back and forth on the lawn. 

"I was anxious to go to College, and now that the 
time ia here I do not want to go, " the boy said, break- 
ing the long ailence. 

"Yon must go; the leaving will not be ea^ for 
either of us, but it is best that you go. Ton will be 
many miles from home, and will feel strai^e at first 
But yon will meet many splendid young people, and 
after a week or two you will like it, I am sure. I 
received a letter from the pre«dent a few days ago, 
and he will make it pleasant for you..' ' 

"It is only the going away that hurts. . I know I 
fihall like it, ' ' and he was silent. 

"Tom," she said after a time, "yon are going 
among entire strangers, and bef(»% yon go I want to 
surest a few things." 
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"Yes, mother; what are theyt" 

"The people you are going to meet do aot know 
you are a brewer 's son. If I were you I would not tell 
themL" 

""Why not, motiier; should I not be proud of my 
father!" 

' ' Oh, yes, you must love your father, but the sou of 
a brewer is not held iu the highest esteem even among 
College friends." 

"I do not understand." 

It hurt the mother, but the truth had to be told; 
her sou's welfare was at stake. "The basiuew of 
brewing beer is not considered the beat business by the 
thinking elasa. The people who accomplish the great 
things in- the world are the educated class, and theiy 
object to the use of beer or intoxicants of any kind 
because it robs men of their brains." 

"Father has made money." 

"Yes, but he has not accomplished anything, and 
he has lost the best things in life." 

"Explain, mother." 

"The boys you played with when you were dght 
or ten years old no longer seek your company, and 
have not done so for several years. The reason— 
your father is a brewer. Your fathw lost all his rec^ 
friends when he entered the brewii^ business. Tha 
handling of intoxicants iu any form robs yon of your 
staunch friends." 

"Is father's business not honorable!" 
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"It is lawful, the same as any other bomuess, but 
his product has an effect npon men onlike the pro- 
duct of any other business. That makes the differ- 
ence." 

"Too mean people are opposed to itt" 

"Jnst 80." 

"Does father know thist" 

"In a general way he is aware there is a sentiment 
i^ainst the business, but he does not stop to inquiry 
he is too busy. We hope cwiditions will chaise, and 
he will see himself as others see him. In the meantime 
you go to CoUege and devote your time to study/ Be 
slow to make acquaintances, and select boys and girb 
for your friends who have a dear oonception of life. 
And to save all embarrassment, do not mention your 
father's business." 

" I understand, and will do as yon advise, moth^." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EvEBT mail for the first two weeks of the first 
month' of the new year broi^ht him a coupon, a check 
or a notice of an extra dividend. Money simply rolled 
into his eofiFer; but somehow he did not enjoy counV 
ii^ his wealth as he did in former daya. The makipg 
of money had lost its fascination, and the romance of 
business was lost in the dim past. Today, for the 
first time in eight years, he stopped to think of his 
former partner and his reasons for going out of busi- 
ness. Eight years of travel; how Car] must have 
changed t The places he must have inspected, and the 
strain people and customs he must have seent To- 
day, Tom Wilks called himself a fool for not havii^ 
done the same instead of bending every effort to ao- 
cumulate, and had he been offered a reasonable price 
for his business, he would have sold at once. But few 
men can raise two millions on short notice. 

No, he would not extend his business. He would 
reduce speed. He would delegate more of his work to 
his assistants. He, too, would traveL He felt h« 
lacked the broad view of life and cosmopolitan bear- 
ing, which his wealth demanded. Before he indulged 
in travel he woold build a house for himself that was 
in keeping with bis wealth. Tes, he would consult an 
architect at once, and begin operations in the spring. 
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That evening after they were comfortably seated 
in the library, he said abruptly: "Mary, let us build 
ourselves a new home. 

"I did not mention building for five years or more 
because I was busy looking after my affairs. I have 
lost interest in making money. We have plenty, aod 
to spare. I think we ought to build a house in keep- 
ing with our means. ' ' 

"You are the financier, and you must know what 
you can do. A new house would be very fine, but I 
am perfectly content with our home." 

' ' I think we owe it to ourselves and the commun- 
ity at lai^. I hold a maji who has the means should 
own an elegant home. A few men of opulence have 
done this in the past year or two. Splendid homes 
give the city prestige. It is evidence to the visitor 
that our city is growii^, and that its inhabitants are 
in easy circumstances." 

"Where have you thought of building t" 

"On the five-acre lot on Main street We have 
plenty of room for a house, stable, garage, green 
house and other necessary buildings. There will also 
be room for tennis courts for the children." 

"When do you expect to have it donet" 

"Next spring a year. Our boy will be through 
College by then, and it will be splendid for hiin to 
come to a new home. He and the girls have found 
friends in CoUege. They will want to entertain. If 
vre have a commodious home they can do it in the 
proper spirit.' 
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"Yes." 

Her answer was not enthusiastic, 

"You do not seem to take much interest in tlie 
prospect. ' ' 

"Oh, yes, I do. I think it will be splendid, and I 
am sure the children will enjoy it." 

"What of ust" slightly nettled. "Are we not 
entitled to every comfort and prestige our affluence 
gives ust" 

"Certainly. You are entitled to every comfort. 
Yon have worked unceasingly for eighteen yeais^ 
and a home in which you can take pride is your due.'* 

"You speak as though you had no part in our tri- 
umph." 

' ' You are the genius. I simply saw to it that we 
had a pleasant and comfortable home. ' ' 

"Our home is always pleasant, and you made it 
80, and you have all to do with our achievement. Had 
yoB objected, I conld not have worked aa I did, but 
yon never interfered with the business, which helped 
me to work all the harder." 

"You forget I was opposed to the project when 
yon first mentioned it." 

"Yes, yes, so you were," with a laugh. "But sure, 
ly I have convinced you many years ago that I did 
the proper thing. Come now, sweetheart, be honest." 

"I expressed my opinion when you broached the 
subject, and I have not changed." 

"Listen, Mary. Today I own thirty per cent, of 
the stock of the Trust Company which employed me 
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eighteen years ago. I am ooBneoted with every im- 
portant financial transaction in the city. I have made 
the acquaintance of many of the greatest men in the 
state. I have the good will of men whose influence 
is felt throughout the United States, I occupy a place 
in the affairs of our city that is envied by many. But 
had I remained a clerk in the Trust Company, none 
of these honors would have come to me. I would have 
no influence — I would be a clerk at eighteen hundred 
or at most two thousand a year. I am proud of what 
I have accomplished, and I think I am justified in my 
pride. ' ' 

"Tom," she said leaning on the reading table 
and looking at him with a shade of sorrow in her face. 
"I am proud of you. You have achieved more than 
any other man I know of. But it has cost you more 
than all you gained." 

' ' The only cost I know of is untiring work. I have 
missed a few things by being at it constantly, but we 
are going to make up what we lost." 

"You can not regain what you lost." There waa a 
certainty in her manner he did not understand. 

"I do not know what you have reference io." 

"You lost the respect of the people who are the 
moral force in the city, and the men with whom yon 
associated in early life are no longer your friendB, 
and Tom," she said just above a whisper, "this busi- 
ness has placed your soul in jeoparc^." 

He did not reply for some time. 
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"A few of my early friends are still staunch. The 
majority have drifted away for some reason or other. 
Some are jealous if one accnmulatea more than th^ 
do, and it is impossible to please all. Besides, aa 
one's conditions change, new friends are made. Aa 
to yonr last statement, I have as much chance, if not 
more, than some of the long-faced church people." 
There was a finality in hia wordb which she under- 
stood. She also knew he refused to understand her. 

"What kind of a house are you going to buildt" 
she asked. 

He did not answer. He was struggling with him- 
self to regain his good humor. 

"I like a colonial house; they can be made at- 
tractive. I do not care tor gingerbread work on a 
house. A colonial house is plain, and yet there is 
something imposing about it. The rooms are square, 
and you have plenty of light." 

"Are yon going to have a wide hall and a big 
stairway!" 

"Yea, but I am going to get an architect to draw 
a set of plans. Then we can get a more definite idea. 
It will be two months before we begin operations, 
and in the meantime we can study the plans and make 
alterations. We are going to have an up-to-date house 
in every respect. " 

"How much are you thinking of investing T" 

"About two hundred thousand," carelessly. 

She looked at him in astonishment. 
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"We are going to do it right while we are about it. 
We can easil7 spend that amotmt and not feel it," 
with pride. 

"You must know how much you can spend for a 
house," was all she said. She was not in favor of 
Bpending that amount on a house. A house costiiig 
twenty-five thousand would have been more to her 
taste. She knew it was useless to ai^e. 

The next morning Wilks called the beet architect 
in the city to his office. In a few minutes he made a 
rough drawing of the house he wanted. 

"How soon can I have a pencil drawing t" 

' ' In about three weeks. ' ' 

"That will not do, Edwards. You fellows take 
too much time to do nothing. Qet busy like the rest 
of us. I want a drawing in tai days. " 

"What is all the hurry!" 

"There you are, what is the hurry; just this, there 
will be a lot of changes, and I do not want to make 
them after the building is half finished. I want to 
Make the alterations before we start and then keep 
going. I have plenty of leisure now to study the 
plans and make suggestions. In a few months I have 
more to look after in other directicms. " 

"I will return in ten days." 

"In ten days," and Wilks turned to his papers. 

A healthy commission is an aid to promptness, and 
Edwards delivered the pencil drawings in the speci- 
fied time. Wilks carried them home and displayed 
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Uiem to Mary, She did not understand them, and 
he took pains to explain them in detail. They saw 
many things they wanted changed, and the ardiitect 
was called in. He, too, had si^gestions to offer, such 
as different woods for various rooms, and the decora- 
tions for the various apartments. The study of tha 
plans was a new diversion, and the winter slipped 
by before they were satisfied with the plans. 

The day ground was broken was a great event for 
Wilts and his wife. It was a sort of gala day for 
them. To them there was nothing crude ia the oper- 
ations which attend digging a cellar. It was ntopiaOr 
and they mingled with the workmen like two children. 
They watched every step of the building, and he and 
Mary went every day to the new house. In the ruslL 
of business during the last eighteen years, Tom was- 
not as tender to his wife as he should have been. He > 
neglected the little things that mean so much to a wif e^ 
A change came about in their frequent visits to the 
new home. The old love was revived, and much of the 
life as they lived it before he entered business waa re- 
covered. Those daily visits were eagerly awaited by 
Mary. It waa the bright spot in each day, and this. - 
pleasure continued during the evening, when they 
would sit and talk of the new house until it was time 
to retire. 

Ab the house was nearing completion, the question 
of furnisbii^ had to be attended to. Many trips were 
made to Philadelphia, and on these occasions they al-r 
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ways managed to combine business with pleasure. 
These journeys were greatly enjoyed by the good Trife, 
and she secretly wished they had built years before. 

"The decorations will be done in two weeks," Tom 
annoimced at dinner. "Then two weeks more and 
wie shall be ready to walk in." 

"Won't that be glorious," she said with enthusi- 
asm. "And yet I would rather sell it and build an- 
other." 

He looked at her in amazement. 

"You do not understand," quickly seeing he was 
hurt. "It has been so much fun building that I am 
afraid after we are in the new house you will again 
be too busy for the little pleasures we had." 

"Oh, no, Mary," and he patted her on the cheek. 
* ' I realized the past year that I had neglected you for 
a long time, but it will not happen again. I am not 
as keen to make money as I was, and hereafter we shall 
live as we did the past year. ' ' 

"I am glad to hear you say that, Tom," and there 
was genuine delight in her words. 

He saw the pleasure in her dark eyes, and thought 
her as fair as the day they stood at the altar. 

' ' I mean all I said. ' ' 

' ' I know you do, ' ' beaming on him. 

"Our friends are keen to see the house," he said, 
after a pause, "and I have been questioning if we shall 
invite them all the same evening or let them c(mie as 
tiiey choose." 
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"We shall hare the children hom^ and I believe 
it will be best to invite all our friends and have a 
house warming. I am not anxious to have a hooae 
warmii^, but we must do it to satisfy the curioeity of 
oar friends. If we let them come as they choose we 
feel as thoi^h we had to stay at home for foar some 
one might come. We want to continue our little plieas- 
nres, and after we are settled we are going co do a lit- 
tle traveling." 

' ' We might as well have a house warming and be 
done with it. ' ' 

The date for the event was settled. The next day 
a caterer was engaged, invitations ordered and every 
detail looked after to make the evening enjoyable as 
well as memorable to the Wilks family and their 
gaGSts. 

The day for the great event was at hand. There 
was much rejoicing in the family as the relatives gath- 
«ied for the evenii^. Every detail had been looked 
after, and everything moved with precision. 

"Tom," said Mary as she met him in the hall, "ia 
it necessary for us to have beer on this occasion!'* 

"I would much prefer to do without it, but you 
imderstand many of om* gueste are customers, and 
you appreciate what they would say if we did not have 
lieer." 

"It cannot be avoided, I suppose." 

"Yon need have no fear, they are men who know 
how to use it." 
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"I hope so," as she turned away, but he saw she 
was not pleased with the arraDgemente. 

The house was crowded and all had a delightful 
time. Many of the guests made frequent trips to the 
basement where the amber liquid was dispensed. 

In the wee hours of the morning, after the last 
guest had departed and the house was quiet, Tom and 
Mary went to her apartment. 

"Well, my dear, are you pleased with the even- 
ing's entertainment T " 

' ' I have no fault to find. My fears were ground- 
less. They deported themselves as gentlemeiL" 

"I am glad you are not disappointed the first 
night in our new home." He kissed her gently and 
went to his apartment. 

She did not netirei, but sat by the open window 
and meditated of many things, as only sensitiTe moth- 
ers do. "When the first signs of dawn appeared, she 
retired for a short time. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WiLRS was abroad early the next moming, and 
inspected the spacious lawn. He was proud c£ his 
possessions and had every right to be, as everything 
■was as nearly perfect as it was possible to make it. 

A man, dirty from his night's work, went down 
the street, and as Wilks was close to the sidewalk, he 
greeted the passerby. The greeting was barely re- 
turned, and Wilks was piqued that the man was not 
more profuse in his greeting. He put it down that the 
man was startled because the owner of the fine man- 
sion had addressed him. For some reason Tom 
watched the man as he went down the street, and he 
thoi^ht he saw something white, like a heavy mist, 
hover over the man 's head. Tom took it to be an op- 
tical illusion, and rubbed his eyes and looked again, 
but the fleecy whiteness was still there. There was a 
peculiarity about the man's step that seemed to recall 
a particular person. He could not recall the man 
who had that particular gait, and he could not dis- 
miss the whiteness that accompanied the stranger. 

"Syilks' breakfast did not taste good, and he was 
angry with himself for allowing so slight a thing to 
spoil his first breakfast in the new home. He ordered 
the car and went to the ofQce; but the man and the 
ghostly whiteness every now and then intruded, and 
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he caught himself staring into space a number of times 
during the morning. He could not concentrate his 
mind on his work as he was wont to do. The day was 
a failure and he returned home early and was joy- 
ously greeted by his family as he alighted from the 
c&r. Mary was especially glad ; she felt he came home 
on her account. The greeting was returned, bat it was 
not heartfelt. There was an atmosphere abroad ^Lat 
oppressed him. The family had much to talk about, 
but he did not take an active part. 

He was op early the next morning and nervoraty 
paced up and down the lawn, and every few minutoj 
he glanced up the street. After a number of turns on 
the lawn, Wilks saw the man in the distance, also the 
fleeeiness above his head. He came casually to the 
sidewalk as the stranger came up and he again greet- 
ed him, but his greeting was not returned. He 
watched him as he shambled down the street. The 
man was a stranger to him, and yet the peculiar gait 
seemed to belong to a man he knew years ago. This 
morning the white mist had taken on a shape that was 
not unlike the letter B. 

The grimy face, dirty clothes and the peculiar walk 
and the mist above the man's head would not leave 
Wilks. Half the morning he sat gazing into space, 
and he finally got angry with himself for allowing 
80 trifling a thing to disturb him. Just before noon, 
it came like a Sash — ^he knew to whom the pecnlisr 
gait belonged. 
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"No," he said after a time, "that cannot be Bill 
'White. He was a bookkeeper in the First National 
Bank when I was in the Trust Company." H« called 
np the First National and was told that "White had 
left ten years ago. "No, they did not know where he 
w&B or what he was doing. ' ' 

The next morning the stranger was looking for 
Wilks, and as he came down the street he saw him 
walking about the lawn with a quick step. The 
stranger questioned why a man of wealth was out 80 
early in the morning. 

"Good morning," Wilks said, a little nervQusly, as 
he advanced to the ec^e of the lawn. 

The other returned the greeting and stopped; 
there was something in Wilks' manner that invited 
this. 

"Yon wUl pardon me if I come to the point tha^ 
I wish to aa^," Wilks said uneasily. "Day beforff 
yesterday I saw you about this time and, as you weut 
down the street, I thought I saw a whiteness, not un- 
like a mist, above your head. At first I felt I must be 
..mistaken, then I looked again, and it was still there. 
Yesterday morning I saw you again, and the aajaa 
strange mist was over your head, but this time it had 
_fi form which resembled the letter B. I see it now, ^nd 
it is diatinetly a letter B. What I cannot understand 
is that this, tbenomenon should be following you and 
not other people. " 

., When Wilks ceased talking the strange put his 
hand above his head as thoi^h to remove the mist, 
but bis hand did not touch anything. 
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"If the thing you see above my head has the ahape 
of the letter B, it must stand for beer." 

"It is not a trifling matter to me," Wilks cried; 
"the thing has gotten on my nerves." 

Oh, I am serious ; it must be a sign of beer. What 
you see must be the fumes of beer, because I am beer ' 
soaked. I give more attention to beer than to any 
other object in life. It must be a sign of that which 
is of the greatest interest to me. I am sure if you 
looked sharp you could see the sam£ over many a 
head," he snapped. 

A silence folloTved that was pregnant of many 
things. "Are you Bill "White 1" Wilks asked ab- 
ruptly. 

"I am Bill White, but I fail to see why you ask." 
There was a hostile note in his words. 

"The first morning I thought I knew you, but 
could not place you. Yesterday it came to me and I 
called the First NatiMial, and they said you left 
some time ago. I then determined to find out if I 
was right or not." 

' ' You found out ! ' ' and there was an ai^^y gleam 
in his eyes. 

"I do not understand that you are walking around 
in these togs when you had such a splendid future." 

"Would you like to know how it came about that I 
am wearing these greasy overalls t ' ' with a snarl. 

"Yes," uneasily. 

"Do you want me to tell you here! Tou may not 
care to be seen talking to a man of my appearance." 
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"What others say or think does not concern me, 
but come up on the veranda, where we can sit down 
and be comfortable. ' ' 

"I hated you for the last fifteen years, and my 
hatred at times is so intense that I can hardly control 
it," White said after they were seated and faced 
each other, 

"If I did you a wrong, you should have come to 
me and asked for an explanation. I am sure the mis- 
understanding could have been adjusted." 

"In a way it is not your fault," White said, after 
a pause. "I am to blame in a large measure for los- 
ing my self-control. ' ' 

"Tell me what you have reference to; I am anx- 
ious to correct .the injury. ' ' 

"You cannot correct it. That day is past, but I 
will tell you why I hate you. The day you and Shurs 
had the 'set out' in the washhouse I was among those 
invited; and, like the rest of your guests, I tasted 
your beer. I was no judge of beer, but it tasted very 
good. I liked the taste so well, I drank several glasses. 
The next day I bought a glass, something I had dona 
but a few times before. I did not want to be seen in . 
a saloon, so I had it sent to my bouse. What followed 
' has happened to hundreds of other men. I drank too 
much and I lost my position in the bank just as I was 
to be promoted to the office of teller. You see me in 
greasy overalls. I am a night freman at the water- 
works at fifty dollars a month. I would be a teller in 
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the bank at tvo hundred a month if it waa not for 
this demon who got the better of me. This morning I 
am a wreck of a man and suffering the tortnres of hdL 
If I was the only one who anffered it woold not be bo 
horrible, but I dragged her down as well as disgraced 
my children," and he looked across the spacions lawn. 

Wilts had conflicting emotions. He did not know 
whether be should pity the man because be lost his 
self-control, or whether be should accuse himself for 
having invited White to drink his beer. 

' ' Then you think if you had not accepted the invi- 
tation you would not have acquired the habit V Tom 
asked. 

"Before that day I drank very seldom; from that 
day I drank &eely. In a measure it was my fault. 
I should not have touched it. Do I accuse you for my 
condition 1 Yes, because I, like all men, must have an 
excuse for my downfall. I understand you would not 
have invited me if you had known the outcome." 

"You are generous. Bill, and you don't know how 
I feel because my invitation has resulted in bo great 
injuiy to you." 

"I will be frank with you. I have lost all control 
of myself. I must feel the effects of it all th« time 
or I am miserable, and, what makes it worse — But 
what is the use of going into details, ' ' and he brushed 
his grimy hand aeroas his cheek. 

Wilks failed to understand that a man ooold lose 
such complete control of himself and be s alave to the 
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habit. He had seen other men who ver« down and 
out, and he had nothing but contempt for them. This 
ease was different. The man was a friend. He knew 
his family ; he had been associated with him in maiqr 
-wa.js in the earlier days. And now this. 

"Bill, is there anything I can do for youl" Wilts 
asked, putting his hand on the man's knee. 

""When a machine is wrecked there is little chance 
of it ever being useful again. I am a mere shdl of a 
man, Tom." 

"You would rather not drink than drink t" 

"We hate the stuff, and every man who drinks to 
excess hates it, but it has demolished our wills and we 
take it against our better jut^ment." 

"Are there many who are suffering like you aret" 

"Yes, there are hundreds like mo in this city." 

Wilka accredited every man with sufficient will 
power to leave the staff alone. That there were hun- 
dreds like this wreck in the city was startling news to 
him, 

"Do you want to stop drinkingt" 

"That is a useless question. I told yon my will 
power was destroyed. I would prefer not to use it 
at riL" 

"There are institutions where they cure men of the 
habit. Will you go to <Hie of themt" 

"I would'gladly go, bat, yon see, I cannot. If I 
"oonH, I would have gone years ago.^' 

"Bill, your condition hurts me more than I can 
tdl you. We were boys together and worked together 
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along many liaes when we were young men. Later, 
onr paths led in different directions. In a measure 
I was the cause that led to your present condiUm, 
but all my money is at your service to regain your- 
self. You are not an old man, and you can ragain 
much, if not all, you have lost. Will you accept n^ 
offer t" pleading. 

White did not reply for some time. He hated char- 
ity from any man, and especially from the man who 
helped to debauch his life. But he despised his con- 
dition and wanted the manhood he had lost. 
"I will accept your offer." 
"lam glad you permit me to do this for you," and 
be squeezed the grimy hand. 

' ' I shall call the machine and take yon home and 
talk the matter over with Hannah." 
"Not that, Tom," pleading. 
"Now, now, Bill, if you want me to help yoo, you 
must put that aside. I see nothing. I have an er- 
rand — explain to her what we int«id to do and to 
get you started at once." 

Wilks touched the bell, and in a few minutes the 
car was at the veranda. The chauffeur gave a qoick 
look when he saw his master's companion, but he 
was startled when told where to drive to. 

Wilks apparently did not see the surronndinga — 
in truth, he saw everything, and his heart hurt. He 
was speechless when he met Hannah White. She had 
suffered much, but her suffering sbonld come to a 
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speedy end. He stated briefly what they had dis- 
enssed and she was ready and willing that he should 
go. It was settled that White should leave that same 
afternoon for the sanatorium. 

When the luxurious car rolled down the street, 
away from the miserable home, Wilts leaned back in 
the comfortable tonneau and felt satisfied with him- 
self because he bad done a good deed. They bad 
gone less than a square when Wilks was startled and 
sat. bolt upright in his seat. They passed a man who 
had the identical mist over his head he saw over the 
head of White. They had gone bat a short distance 
and be saw another man, then a woman, then a young 
man — all had the same mark. Wilks felt himself 
growing cold, the thing was uncanny. 

"What is this, a delusion, or am I losing my 
gript" he muttered, and touched the button which 
indicated to the driver to go faster. "After I get . 
out of this section the sign will disappear, and I shall 
. not return to these squalid quarters," wifli emphfu 
sis. 

Directly the ear swung out on one of the principal 
streets, and the occupant of the car was relieved. 
Here he would not see the sign. The street was filled 
with men and women rushing back and forth, but 
to his consternation be saw the sign of B above many 
heads in the busy throi^. "No," he muttered, "it 
cannot be' that respectable men and women are fol- 
lowed by the sign," He rubbed his eyes, bat the- 
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mark was still above the heads of men who were prom- 
inent in business ; and the same mark was above the 
beads of women who were social leaders in the citf. 
"Surely," he cried, "they are not ruined by Btn>t)g 
-drink." He looked again and he saw young men and 
young women with smiling faces, and many of them 
had the sign, and to his utter amazement not a few 
hoys and girls in their 'teens had the same mark. 

To Wilks it was unbelievable that so many Bhotild 
use drink to excess. 

"This is an hallucination, the thing is preposter- 
■ous; it cannot be that so many are contaminated. I 
must be losing my mind," he moaned. 

-On reaching the brewery he went to his private 
ofBce and gave instructions to his private secretary 
that he was not to be disturbed. His mind was in a 
whirl. He sat at his desk and stared into space hoor 
after hour. The one thing he could not banish was 
lihe letter B, which floated, like a ghost, above the 
heads of so many people. 

He jumped out of his chair and paced his office 
like a man pursued by an evil spirit. "It is prepo^ 
terous!" he cried. "Men and women are not fools. 
■Can it be possible that these people drink too freely of 
beert" If he admitted that those people drank too 
much, he was responsible in an indirect way, and this 
-si^gestion was not agreeable. 

He toudied the button, and the seeretaiy came in. 

"Bring me two bottles of beer and a glass." 
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"Yes, Ear," and he disappeared. Only oace in 
ten years had he known hia maater to drink in his pr^ 
Tate office. 

In half an hour lie touched the button for the sec- 
ond time. 

"Bring me three bottles of beer, and harry." 

"Yes, sir." 

This, indeed, was unusnal. The president moat 
be unwell. 

"Are you out of SMis!" the secretary ventured U 
he deposited the beer on the desk. 

"I will let you know when I want a suggestion 
frcxm yon," he snarled, and the secretary withdrew 
in haste. 

After the third bottle he walked to the window 
and looked on the street below. Directly an old ae- 
quaintance came down the street, and he had the 
mark. Wilks jumped back as thoii^h he had been 
caii^ht in a bad act 

A nameless something took possesaion of him and 
paralyzed him. "Why have I not seen this before! 
"Why did it corae all of a sudden t There must be a rea- 
son. No," he groaned, "it is not imagination, I see 
it evetywhere. And if this is a sign that men drink 
to excess that is not my fault. They are sane, and 
men are fools to allow it to get the better of them. 
Yes, ' ' as though a suggestion had been made to him, 
"I make it, but I never asked a man to buy it." He 
drank the fourth bottle, and in a short time five 
emp^ bottles bedecked the floor. 
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The secretary was alarmed with his master's actions 
and did not leave his post for lunch. Never had he 
heard his employer use a harsh word, and he had 
not known him to consume five bottles of beer in half 
a day. The quiet in the president's ofBce was so lon^; 
continued that the secretary finally opened the door. 
He was startled — his employer was asleep in his chair. 

The whistles at five o'clock aroused Wilks. He 
looked about for a moment, then he remembered be 
drank five bottles of beer. He was not ccoicemed 
when he saw the empty bottles strewn over the floor, 
A dryness which was new to him was in his month. 
He touched the bell. 

"Get me a bottle of beer, Pete." 

"Perhaps yon would — " 

"Do as I toll you. I want no snggestiona," he 
roared. 

"Is there any correspondence that must be looked 
after?" he asked on Pete's return. 

' ' A few letters that should be answered. ' ' 

"Bring them in." 

He read them and dictated replies, but the Beer»> 
tary did not s^id the answers. 

"Anybody here to see mel" 

"No, sir," 

"Before yoo go bring me another bottle of bc^" 
he said, as he fumbled among his papers. 

"Is there anything elsef " Pete a^ed as he d^OB* 
ited the bottle on the deak. 
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"No I" he snapped. 

He turned to go out and saw Mrs. Wilks standing^ 
in the outer office. 

"No," Pete said to her questiomng look, "there 
is no one in the office. You can go in." 

She stopped in the doorway. She was startled. 
The man before her did not look like her husband. 

"Go home. There is nothing further. Don't stand 
there like a wooden man," without looking up. 

"Tom." 

"Excuse me, Mary, I thought Fete was standing: 
there," and be attempted to get up, but fell in his 
chair, 

"What is the matter, Tomt" and she ran to him 
with alarm. 

"Nothing, Mary, nothing." 

In a flash she saw, and then she saw the emp^ 
bottles. 

' ' Better keep your seat for a few minutes and yoa 
will feel better, ' ' she said, gently holding him in the 
chair. 

"All right, take a chiur. I will be through in a few 
minutes," he said with a heavy tongn«, and again, 
fumbled among bis papers. 

She took a seat a little to one side, where she" 
could see him. She saw his hands shake as thongh- 
they were palsied, as he pushed the papers fr<»n one- 
side to the other on his desk. His eyes snapped and' 
he moistened his lips now and then. The man's idiotis. 
actions stupefied her. 
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In the early years of tlie busia^ss she feared he 
would indulge too freely, but as time went on she 
entertained the idea less frequently, and she finally 
believed he would not be tempted. Now that she had 
'Succeeded in banishing the BU^^ation, it happened. 
This afternoon she came to the office to surprise him, 
and found him intoxicated. The life was squeezed 
out of her. 

In a few minutes he was breathing heaTJly. She 
tiptoed into the outer ofSee and called her home. 
"No, do not wait for us. Father and I are going to 
take a run oxit in the country. It may be late by the 
time we get back, so do not worry. Good-bye." She 
bung up and went back into the private office. 

She waited and watched the man of her choice as 
he slept in his drunken stupor. She was unable to 
think, her senses were benumbed, but somehow she 
knew the pleasures they had planned would not come 
to pass. Dusk crept in the windows and made heavy 
shadows in the office. Still he slept. The clock tolled 
eight when he moved in his chair. She turned the 
lights on. 

"Do you feel better, Tom!" she asked as she put 
her hand on his shoidder. 

He looked about sort of bewildered. He moistened 
bis lips and stared at his wife. Then his head fell oa 
his breast 

"I am all right," he said after a time and closed 
his desk. 
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"Let OS get out of doors, for the air ia heavy in 
here." 

He looked about the office for a moment and did 
not move. 

"Here is your hat." 

She led the way to the machine, which was wait- 

"To Westfield," she directed the driver. 

The driver gave her a questioning look. West* 
field was ten milee and he had no Bapi»er. 

When they reached the open country she touched 
the button which indicated to go alow. The signal 
puzzled the driver. 

Wilka sat in the cco^er of the seat, and every now 
and then he changed his position and was on the point 
of speaking, but he could not force the words past 
his lipa. The trip was made in silence. 

"We vrill be back in an hour," she said as bIm 
alighted from the machine. "In the meantime yon 
get your supper, ' ' and she pressed a coin in the driv* 
er's hand. 

"It is such a beautiful night, a walk through tlw 
village will be pleasant. ' * 

He did not reply and followed her out of the ma- 
chine. She took hia arm as was her wont and then 
they sauntered down the village street. ■ 

"You are feeling better now, are yoa not, Tom I** 
flhe asked solicitouBly. 

"Yes, yes, Mary, there is nothing the matter niOi 
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They walked leisarely for Bome time. The con- 
tinued silence of his wife drove him to confess. 

"I do not know what was the matter today. I did 
things today I never did before. The whole day has 
been one of worry. ' ' 

"It will not happen again," quietly. 

"No, Mary, I pnonise you it will never happen 
again. I cannot explain now how it came about, but 
avane day I will tell yon," and he gave her arm a lit- 
tle squeeze. 

The exchange of confidences loosened their ton- 
gaes, and they talked of many thii^s. No one would 
have suspected as they went up the street that a do- 
mestic tragedy had been avoided. 

The trip to the city was made in good time, and a» 
th'ey entered the front door the church clock slowly 
struck twelve. 

"It is time we retired," she suggested as they 
entered the sitting room. 

"We better," and he took her in his arms and 
kissed her. He bad done this seldom in recent years 
and it helped to dispel the gloom that persisted in 
staying with him. 

Her confidence in him was restored^ and she fell 
asleep in a few minutes. Not so with him. He paeed 
his apartment like a wild beast in a cage, plinnlilTig 
and unclinching his hands. "Drinhj, drink," hA 
muttered to himself. "Fool that I am to give my 
in this fashion. But it shall not happen ^ain. I will 
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be master of wyseU, come what will. I shall eodiiTe 
anTthing rather than have it said I was a dnmkard. 
And she, bless her, how generous she was. No, Mary," 
be said, as be stopped bis wild pacing in front of b^ 
door, "I will not disgrace you by getting drunk." 

The good resolution be made did not allow him to 
go to sleep. Again and again he lived over the hap- 
penings of the day, from speaking to White in the 
morning until bis wife found him iu a drunken stn- 
X>or. Time and again be tried to convince himself that 
the whole affair was a nightmare, but the thing would 
not leave. The first signs of morning found him still 
awake, and the horrible affair bad not ceased to pur- 
sue him. He would foi^t the whole thing by plung- 
ing into bis work. Yes, he was sure it would wear 
off after be got to bis office. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"AsE you very busy todayl" Maiy asked as they 
left the breakfast tabl«. 

' ' I have a pretty busy day ahead. Ai^Uiing yoa 
■want!" 

"If you are not too busy a nm in the country 
would be pleasant. Everything in the country ia at 
its best just now. ' * 

"About three this afternoon t'* 

"I do not want to take you away if you are busy." 

"Business can wait, tomcnrow is anotlier day," 
and he squeezed her hand as they neared the front. 
door. 

As the ear rolled down the drive he aaked hbd'^ 
self, "Will I see the signl" He gripped the eush' 
ions of the seat unto his hands ached. They paaaed 
several people and he did not see the marie A sigh 
of rdief escaped him and a restful feeling crept over 
his weary body. "The thing must have been a hallud- 
nation," and he was happy. 

They had gone a square when he looked again, he 
wanted to be positive the thing had left him. He 
looked and there was the mark above the head of s 
man he knew. He shut his eyes and did not open 
them again until they stopped at the office, B« Jumped 
out of the machine, but looked neither to the light 
nor the left, and rushed into his office. 
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"Is the sign going to retnml" he asked in dis- 
may. "I must be in my dotage, I shall not allow it 
to bother me again." He rang for hia private aeo- 
retary. 

"Bring the correspondence in." There waa a pile 
of it, and he was busy dictating Utters for the next 
-two hours. He was able to keep the thing at bay dur- 
ing that period, and when he had finished his cone- 
Hpondence he got up and stretched himself and 
walked to the window. A man passed, in a few min- 
utes another. A dozen people passed, and he did not 
aee the sign. 

' ' One minute I see it and the next I do not. This 
must be a mild form of aberration. This seeing or 
not seeing the cursed sign is a matter of the will. 
Henceforth I shall determine not to see it." The r»- 
jsolve brightened his spirits, and he stayed by the win- 
dow to test his ability not to see the sign. A score of 
persons passed the window in as many misutefl and 
he did not see the mark, and his spirits rose eVer7 
.minute— he felt he had it conquered. A young wom- 
an, handsomely gowned, approached the window. She 
had a pleasant face, but he saw as she passed the win- 
dow she had the mark. He jumped back as though 
he had seen an evil spirit 

"What is itt" he shrieked. "Is this thing going 
to appear at any moment t ' ' And he dropped into hia 
■ chair with a thud. But he could not sit still. He must 
be doing somethii^, and he t^ain paced bis office. 
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liistead «f getting relief, the ^ga beeame brighter 
and h.e aavr it everywliere. He baited in his mad paM. 
"No, I will not take a drink. I am master of my- 
Bdf." 

"I am grang to the brew bouse. I shall ba back In 
an hour," he said as he went out. Before going out 
he went dofwn in the basement, where he had a pri- 
vaia bar. "One bottle will not hurt, it will braea 
me." 

An idea flashed across his mind. "Why lookabovo 
a man's headt" Tes, that was the solution of the 
whole thing. Strange be bad not thought of this be- 
fore. 

As Wilka went down the Tard toward the brew 
house there was something about the plaee that was 
(^ipressive. On mtering the engine room a terrible 
ncdse smote him. He looked about the room and er- 
erything seemed to be in order, but the hum of tha 
engines which was like music to him on other days was 
not present this morning. What was wroi^t Ha 
sp<^ to Sam, the engineer, and he assured him tha 
anginea were never in bett^ shape. 

"Then it must be my ears," plessvttly, and went 
up stairs. Here the huge copper kettle was presidad 
over by the head brewer, who was about to draw tha 
beer from the kettle. Tom was always fascinated by 
the rumbling of the kettle, and the smell of the boil^ 
ing beer was always pleasant Today the noise of tha 
kettle got on his nerves and the smell of the beer was 
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offensiTe. He muBt go where there was leas noise. He 
came bade into the engiite room. 

"Sam, give me your oTorcoat. I want to go inSo 
the cold storage rooms. This is better," he mused, 
as the door closed behind him. The quiet of the room 
was like the qnietness of a dungeon. 

He went down between two rows of casks and up 
another, but the casks did not arouse his interest as 
they usually did. Now and then he woold hit one to 
see if it was empty. In a short time the qnietness of 
the room was as oppressiTe as the noise of the engin* 
room. 

"iSj nerves must be badly out of gear," he mut- 
tered. ^'Yes, I most consult the doctw if th^ do 
not improve." 

He stopped and looked at the flgores on the head 
of a cask. "This is ready to be taken out." One of 
the workmen passed. 

"That you, Herman!" Wilks called. 

"Yes, sir," and he came up. 

"This fellow is about ripe," tapping the cask. 

"Yes, we are going to empty him tanuarow." 

"Get your stein, Herman, and draw me oneV 

The German returned in a few minutes with A 
good-sized stein. 

"Yon must like your beer," plessantly, 

"I do." 

Wilks drank greedily. "Ah, this is fine. Tbid ia 
the faiiy time it really tastes good to me, when it ia 
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drawn from the cask and before it is filtered and oar> 
bonized." 

"That is what I say, and this is the only kind I 
drink," the Qennan replied. They chatted in a 
friendly way for some time and each emptied several 
steins. 

The moment Wilks came in the warm air he felt 
he had dnmk more than was necessary. He went to 
his office, and in a short time he had an inclination to 
sleep. 

"What is the matter with mel Am I onder the in- 
floence again T" He tried to get up, but was unable 
to do so. He touched the bell, 

' ' Pete, I promised Mary I would be home by threa 
Phone her that I have customers from out of town and 
that I cannot come." 

"Yes, air." Pete was troubled that his empl(^OT 
was in a maudlin condition again. 

Mary was out to greet him when the car stopped 
at the door at sii o'clock. 

"I am awful sort7, Mary, I could not keep my 
word, " as be alighted. 

"Do not let that worry you. Business must be 
lo<Aed after," but she suspected he was not telling 
the truth. 

This was the first time he had deliberately lied 
to his wife, and he calle4 himself all kinds of names. 
He justified himself that it was better to lie than for 
her to know he had indulged to excess so soon after 
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he had given his word of honor. He failed to deceive 
his wife. 

A closer look revealed the reason be liad not kept 
his word, and her disappointment gripped her sonl 
like a hand of lee. She controlled herself and did 
not allow the black cloud to mar the evening meal. 

After dinner Tom and Mary walked about the 
spacious lawn and inspected the flowers and shrub- 
bery. He made every effort to be pleasant. 

- "Have we not s splendid homef" he asked with 
pride. 

"We have, indeed." She did not reply with en- 
thusiasm. The first few days in the new home were 
not as happy as she had anticipated. 

' ' I think 1 shall stay home tomorrow. I have not 
had time to see our home since we are all in it." Hii 
peal reason for staying home was to eseape the sign 
and not to touch beer. 

"That will be delightful. We can take our ride 
tomorow afternoon." 

"Just as yon wish. There is a full moon, and 
a ride in the moonlight, when all is quiet, is enchant- 
ing," and he pinched her arm. 

"Then we will go tomorrow evenii^." 

After a time he pleaded that he was tired and mat 
to his apartment, but he did not retire. He dropped 
in one of the big leather chairs and tried to account 
for his conduct. He could not understand how be 
Ued so readily to hia wife on his return home, and 1m 
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suspected she did not believe him. And he could not 
explain his desire to drink until be was under the 
influence of alcohol. He despised other men who did 
these ttiings and he hated himself. 

Th« next day was a memorable one for the fam- 
ily. The father acted like a school boy and mother 
and the children joined in the fun. They inspected 
the house from garret to basement as though they 
had not seen it before. The flowers, shrubbery, gar- 
den, greenhouse, garage and stable were looked ovee 
as though they were prospective buyers. 

At luncheon the father remarked that this was the 
best half day he had spent in many years, and it 
shotdd not be the last. They were glad to learn he 
intended to spend more time at home. He was espe- 
cially complacent as he had not seen the blighting 
sign all morning. The butler brought a card for Dor- 
othy, the eldest of the girls. 

"Oh," she cried, "Margaret BUlton." 

"Bring her in to luncheon," her father called as 
she was leaving the dining room. Mai^aret was the 
favorite of the family, and Tom thought her a perfect 
young woman. 

They greeted her pleasantly, and none more ao 
than the father. 

"No, thank you, I just had my lunch." 

"Do sit down and have a plate of cream," Mai7 
persisted. 

The father suddenly lost interest in the guest — Q» 
yonng woman carried the sign. "No, it cannot be 
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true. I have always known her and she never even 
tasted beer or wine. She has too high a sezise of 
moral worth to even touch the stuff." Yet, he was 
afraid to look again for fear it was trae, and the 
woman he held in the greatest respect had the daiim< 
ing mark. A something took possession of him whieh 
he knew would compel him to look- again. He did not 
desire to see, but he knew he would look, against his 
will. He toyed with his cream, and the rest did not 
notice that he was not taking any part in the convep- 
sation. Slowly his eyes traveled in the direction of 
the young woman. He saw her nearly perfect hands 
and they held his gaze for a moment; hia eyes trav- 
'eled up and met her £ne chin ; next came her delicate 
Hpsjthen her nose, which was finely shaped; her 
dark eyes flashed as she took part in the conversaticoi ; 
her brow was high and unwrinkled — surely features 
so nearly perfect cannot be clouded by alcohoL The - 
next instant his eyes leaped above the black hair, 
and there was the mark! For a moment he was be- 
niunbed and his spoon fell from his fingers to the 
floor. 

"Excuse me," he said in confusion. "I was so in* 
terested in your conversation I dropped my spoon." 

The incident was forgotten in a second, and all 
went on talking. In a few minutes he excused him- 
self. 

"I mnst be alone or it will drive me mad. Are all 
my friends blighted 1 It cannot he. It dare not be^ 
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What is this fiendish thii^t" he cried as h« paced hii 
apartment as if he were pnrsned by a hundred furiai. 

Late in the afternoon there was a knock at bii 
door and Mary came in. She found him coatless and 
mintis his collar. 

"Tom, are you not feeling wellt" with alarm. 

"It is only a headache. 1 shall be all right by this 
evening, and we shall take our run in the country. 
Do you think the children would care to gof " 

"I am sure they wiU go if they have no other ea- 
gagement. 

"That will be splendid." But his enthasiaam fell 
flat 

"Anything I can do for yout" 

"No, no, it is nothing. It will pass awi^ l^ thil 
erening." 

She wiUidrew, but she was satisfied it was not a 
headache that troubled him. Tbere was a strange look 
in his eyes, and she was undecided whether a fear 
lurked in them or if they pleaded for help. 

The evening's trip was voted a pleasant (me. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"No, your dad cannot stay home every day," he 
replied to the entreaty of the youngest girl to stay 
home. "Next week I shall take another day off, and 
we will take a run to Atlantic," 

"That will be splendid," she cried, as she assisted 
him in the machine. 

Wilks was self-centered for a time and foi^ot to 
look for the sign. The machine gave a sudden jump 
as it went over a street crossing, and he looked about 
to see what had liappened. The first thing that met 
his eyes was the sign above the head of an old woman. 
His emotions were confused. One minute he cursed 
it and the next he treated it as a joke. "If those who 
used alcohol too freely," he muttered, "have this 
mark, it is no fault of mine. I never asked any one 
to drink my beer. ' ' 

Pete placed a stack of letters on Wilks' desk that 
required his personal attention. He read a number 
of them, then he stared into space. The old woman 
with the mark was before him. He pulled himself 
together and read several letters, when he caught him- 
self staring into space — the image of the old woman 
was again before his eyes. The figure of the old wom- 
an was getting on his uervca. Tea, he would take a 
drink — it would steady his nerves. One did not sat- 
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isfy him, and he eonsumed four before he left the 
bar. 

"Now I feel better," as he straightened his shoul- 
ders. He rung for Pete and dictated two letters. In 
the middle of the third he stopped. Pete waited for 
a few moments, then he looked up. 

"Let me see, what was I saying? Oh, yes," and 
he tiiiislied the letter. He dictated two more and he 
stopped again— the clerk waited ten minutes. 

"Copy what you have," he said abruptly. "Then 
come in. " 

The brewer continued looking fixedly at one spot. 
That spot contained a wrickled, bent, poorly dressed 
old woman. "Surely an old woman would not be 
fool enough to drink to excess if she drank at all." 
For two hours he sat as quiet as though he wais im- 
movable, and the same question shot across his mind 
a thousand times— "Is the mark a certainty T If it is 
a certainty, why does it annby me, and what relation 
does it bear toward me?" The suggestion came to him, 
the strange mark might have some connection ■with 
his business. "If the vile thing has any relation- to 
my business, other brewers would have the same trou- 
ble. Not only the brewers should be haunted by this 
thing, but the men who sell it over the bar ought to 
see it." All the arguments and questions he put to 
himself failed to satisfy. He made frequent trips to 
the little bar in the basement, thinking the stimulant 
would aid him to solve the trouble, but he was unable 
to think connectedly in a short time. 
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In an hour Wilks lost liis self-respect and went 
home di'L-itledly under the influence of alcohol. His 
wife grueted him as he came in tli* hoiise, and he re- 
tnrned the welcome with a grunt, and went at onee 
to his room. Hero he would be able to forget the 
fiend which pursu';d him, but he was mistaken, and 
it did not depart until he fell into a drunken stupor. 

Henceforth Tom Wilks drank freely, and more 
frequently than not he returned to his home in an in- 
toxicated condition. Beer no longer satisfied him. He 
had to have drink which contained more alcohol, and 
this wi>rked havoc with his nervous force. He was 
harsh to his em|)ioyes, and kind words were unknown 
in the great house, which all supposed sheltered a 
happy family. A gloom liovered over the home. In 
six months all their friends had left them, and the 
house heciime one of desolation, Wilks seldom drew 
a sober breath, he had readied the lowest level of a 
sot. Tlie generous wife could no longer play on his 
better feelings. He was dead to all that was good and 
noble in him. Th« descent was made with express 
speed. 

For days at a time he did not return to bis home. 
Por days at a time he selected to be drunk — to for- 
get the evil sign. One night he had lain on the floor 
of his private ofiice in a drunken lethargy. He awoke 
wi!h a start and sat upright on the floor as the first 
signs of dawn crept in the windows. His hands and 
knees trembled and his lips were parched, but he did 
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not realize it. He saw a little boy kneeling at his 
mother's kiiees, and the scene held his attention. The 
face of the mother was kindness itself. The face 
seemed to change before his eyes, from young woman- 
hood to middle age, and the last change waa a face 
free from wrinkles and a calm was over the kindly 
features. She was dead — the face waa that of his 
mother. A fear took possession of him, and he looked 
about the room to see if she was present. He was 
alone. He sat for a long time with his bands across, 
his knees and reviewed his life. The early years of 
his life were especially vivid, and the admonitions of 
his mother were as clear as though she had but ut- 
tered them. For some peculiar reason the scene of 
the first morning he went to the Tnat Company came 
to mind. "My son, never take anything that does not 
belong to you, and you will prosper and he happy," 
he heard those words as distinctly as though she stood 
at his side and repeated them. 

"I have never taken but what belonged to me, 
and I have canceled many a bill when customers were 
hard pressed. I am not a usurer." 

"If you did not manufacture beer there would be 
less drunkenness in the city and less misery," some- 
thing seemed to whisper. 

' ' Of course I brew beer, but people need not drink 
it. My business is legitimate." 

"But you established saloons where there were 
none before, ' ' was the next thrust. 
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"Business, purely business. I have a right to do 
thia. The law is on my side." 

*'Am I doing wrong even if it ia la wf ill I" The 
question eame with a force that shocked him, and he 
was on his feet in an instant. "Wrong, wrong," he 
muttered. "How can it be wrong if the law Bays it's 
right I No, no, it cannot be wrong, or the great law- 
yers would have said so long ago. I must consult some 
one. But who I Ah, I know, my lawyer, he will know. 

The door of the outer office opened. 

"Is that you, Pete I" , 

"Get Jim Watson on the phone, please." 

"That you. Watson J" 

"What is that I You out of bed this time of the 
morning T" 

"Never mind that, when will you be in your of- 
fice I" 

"That won't do. I shall consult another lawyer." 

"Oh, you will, by eight, all right," S 

' ' Pete, bring me a glass of water. That is the boy. 
Thank you. Now then, we shall get down to business. 
Did we finish yesterdayt" 

"No, sir." 

"Bring the letters in. We will make short work 
of them." He moved up to his desk with a snap. His 
head was clearer than it had been for montiis. 

Wilks dictated with his-old time form, and in an 
hour he had disposed of all his work. He looked at 
his watch. "I have half an hour. See if anything 
of importance came in the morning mail." 
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' ' Only a few letters. ' ' 

"We can dispose of them in a few minutes. Now 
then, I am going to see Jim Watson and will be back 
in an hour, in ease I am wanted." 

Pete watched his employer as he left the ofSee, 
and speculated what had come over him since the 
previous day. 

"What the ding-ding is the matter with you to get 
me down here at this time of the dayT" Watson 
snarled. 

"If you fellows went to bed like other people yon 
could get up in the morning and not feel like a bear 
with a sore head." Tbey were old friends, and did 
not weigh their words. 

"AU right, Jim, if you are ready to listen I want 
to talk business, and I want to talk right now." 

' ' Go ahead. ' ' 

"Would you consider the brewing of beer wrong I" 

Watson stared at him in amazement. 

"You of all men to ask that question," he snorted. 

"I dare say you Hunk it a strange question for 
me to ask, ' ' 

"I do, indeed," emphatically. 

' ' Allow me to repeat, do you consider the brewing 
of beer a wrongt" 

' ' You have a license ! " 

"Yes." 

"You are doing busiaess within the bounds of tlu 
lawt" 
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"I am." 

"Then it is not wrong." 

"What I want to know, is it wrong from an ethical 
point 1 ' ' 

"Ethics!" he cried. "My dear man, ethics and 
the brewing of beer are strangers. Money and brains 
are used to make beer. Ethics does not come within 
ten miles of a brewery," 

"The matter of right and wrong can come up 
with an individual." 

"It can and it does come up every day, but men 
in tlieir dotage are not longer troubled with the nicety 
of perception. ' ' 

"Then you mean — " 

"1 mean to say this," Watson broke in. "You 
hav« been consuming too much of the rotten stuff. 
You have reached the stage where you hate it, and 
you think it is your conscience." 

"A man's conscience can be awakened any time.'* 

"You are in the business for nearly twenty years. 
You have piled up a fortune and it is rather a lat« 
day to have a fall-out with your conscience. I have 
been watching you of late, and I am not at all sur- 
prised to hear you ask these foolish questions. You 
do not know it, but the stuff has slightly affected your 
mental balance, and you think it is your conscience." 

" Is it not possible for a man to see he is doing an 
injustice though he may have been doing it for 
years!" 
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" To be sure, but you are rather late in eeeing it 
if it is a wrong. Mau alive, do you know vhat your 
industry means to this nation in dollarst" 

"I have never stopped to inquire. I have been 
busy with my own affairs. I do know I pay aa mneb 
as a hundred thousand dollars a year for revenue 
stamps." 

' ' There you are. You and the rest of you in that 
business are the mainstay of the government. If it 
were not for the revenue derived from your bosincss 
the United States government would be bankrupt in 
a year. 

"It appears to me you do not comprehend what 
your business means to the country. Permit me to en- 
lighten you of a few things. The breweries and dis- 
tilleries use annually one hundred and eight million 
dollars worth of rye, barley, COTn and wheat — ^what 
would the farmers do with these products if yon did 
not buy them f Your establishments consume ten mil- 
lion dollars worth of coal every year. If you did not 
buy this coal many men would be idle. The liqnor 
business employs five hundred thousand men and pays 
annually fifty-two million dollars for labor. Have 
you any idea what it would mean if these men were 
thrown out of work I You people have three hundred 
and fifty-one million dollars invested in the business. 
Have you ever stopped to think what would happen 
if this capital were wiped out! We cannot grasp the 
financial havoc that would follow. You people bring 
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business on every hand, and yet you fellows are taxed 
half a billion dollars every year for the privilege of 
doing business. I could never understand why you 
men had to pay to do business, when other busineea 
men do not. It is a gross injustice. Tou men are the 
backbone of the country, and then you come here 
asking if it is proper to brew beer. Tom, yoa surprise 
me." 

"I have not been feeling just right for some 
months, and this morning I had a su^estion that it 
might not be right for me to continue in the buu- 
ness." 

"Look here, Tom," and he put his hand on bis 
client's shoulder. "You have been going it pretty" 
strong. You have broken your wife 's heart, you have 
disgraced your children and you have abused your- 
self, so that you look like a man of the gutter. Qet a 
grip on yourself and take your place in your home and 
at the head of your business." 

On his way to the office Wilks rehearsed the law- 
yer's ailment and admitted it sounded plausible, 
but it failed to convince and the uneasiness of mind 
was not removed. In his office he went over the state* 
ments a number of times, and in the end hia point as 
to the wrong was not removed. 

"My condition may be due to some physical ail- 
ment ; strange I have not looked into this before. I 
will call the doctor," and he called the family phy- 
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Id a f«w minutes Wilks came out of his ofBce. *'I 
sball be away an hour," he announced and went out. 

"Yea, the doctor is in," the maid said. 

The door of the consulting room opened and the 
doctor greeted his patient "What seems to be the 
trouble, Tomt" 

"I do not know that I can explain it very clearly, 
doctor; an idea persists to trouble my mind that brew- 
ing beer is not right. I had a talk with Watson this 
morning, and he tried to convince me it was not 
wrong. His argument was plausible, and from his 
point I suppose he is right. Still all he said is not 
satisfying. The suggestion is not removed. I do not 
know but what this mental disturbance is due to a 
physical condition." 

"How do you feel in general?" 

' ' I feel fairly good. I dare say you know what I 
have been doing the last six months." 

' ' Yea, yes, " in an absent sort of way. 

He examined him pretty thoroughly. "You have 
not been living a normal life, and it is telling on yon. 
You must do two things — leave alcoholic drink alone 
and take a rest for a month. Your nervous force ia 
out of shape, but if you will do as I tell you and take 
•"this tonic, you will be a different man in a short 
time." 

"Do you think that will put everything in good 
shape ! ' ' 

"As far as I can help yon," 
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"I dp not understand you." 

"Yon were saying a moment &go you had an idea 
it might not be right for you to brew beer. If that 
is on your mind, you must consult a man who can 
decide this." 

' ' For instance ? ' ' 

"You must consult an ethical doctor — a preacher | 
I am a doctor of medicine." 

To consult a preacher concerning his state of mind 
did not appeal to him. 

"I shall take your medicine first," and with this 
he left. 

On his return to the office a few matters of buu- 
ness had to be attended to, and they were gotten oat 
of the way with dispatch. 

"A preacher," he mused. "I have not seen th« 
preacher of my church for years. I have forgotteo 
how to talk to church men." 

That there were organizations in the community 
for the moral and spiritual uplift of the people had 
entirely escaped Wilks in the rush of accumulating 
money. True, he made generous contributions to the 
church, but he did it out of habit. He also gave to 
other organizations that pretended they were doing 
charitable work. He seldom made inquiries concern- 
ing these beggars; he gave to be rid of them. 

"I must get rid of this evil thing. I do not emu 
who I must consult. I will see Dr. Berwin," he said 
after a long argument with himself. 
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For the third time he told Pete he was going oot 
and would be back in an hour or two. The secretary 
was puzzled with the strange conduct of his employer. 

' ' Dr. Berwin is in his stady, and shall be glad t3 
see you," the maid said. "Go right np stairs. Th» 
front room, please." 

"And who have I the pleasure to meet!" the Doc- 
tor asked as he rose from hia chair end held out his 
hand. 

"Thomas Wilks." 

"Ah, to be sure. I am somewhat absent-minded, 
and you must excuse me for not rec<^nizing you at 
once. ' ' 

"I did not expect you to know me," Wilks said 
in a tone that was intended to convey the truth— 
that they were not in the habit of meeting frequently. 

"You have not been attending church, but you 
have not foi^tten that such an institution exisla. 
I assure you your generous contribution is put to 
good use." 

"I did not come to inquire how my money was 
used," Wilks said with slight impatience. "My er- 
rand is entirely personal." 

"Anything I can do for you I shall be only too 
glad to be of service." 

"I have been brewing beer for nearly twenty 
years. I have been a busy man and devoted all nqr 
time to my business. Becently the question has eomt 
to me whether it is right to brew beer." 
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The divine was silent and appareaitl^ was in deep 
thought for several minutes. 

"There is a difference of opinion as there is oo 
every other subject. I hold when a man engages in a 
business that is lawful, and abides by the law, which 
I presume you do, then his obligation ends. You make 
beer and offer it for sale ; if men buy it and use it in 
a harmful manner, that is beyond your control. You 
are engaged in a business that is sanctioned by law 
and has been for centuries, and I can find no fault. 
Men who have these things under control are wiser 
than I am, and 1 do not presume to dictate." 

"Then you mean to say I have no reason to think 
I am doing wrong?" 

"You are conducting a lawful business, and I can- 
not see that you should feel it was not right." 

"I have reasoned along the same line." 
'"You see, Mr. Wiiks, there are occasions wh^i 
we are de|iressed and cannot do as we would like and 
everything has the appearance of indigo. The tniUi 
of the matter not infi-equently is, our nervous force 
is overworked, or our stomach refuses to do its part, 
or our liver is slightly congested. As soon as we get 
these' various organs to perform their functions, the 
world takes on a different complexion. ' ' 

"That is it. The liver gets out of order very eao- 
ily, aud then the world looks drab." 

"Just so, just 80." 

" I am sorry I took so much of your time, ' * rising. 
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''We had a pleasant chat, and I shall always be 
glad to have you call, ' ' and the old Doctor was pleased 
with himself that he had comforted a man who was 
in trouble. 

'If a church man and one held in the4iighest es- 
teem in the city can find no fault or wrong with my 
business, I do not understand that the idea has gotten 
so strong a hold on me. But I shall be all right in a 
day or two." This self-assurance, however, did not 
remove the su}>;gestion that his business was wrong. 

On reaching his office he called his home. "That 
you, llarj- ? I will be home by six and I want you and 
the children to be home. I want to eat dinner with 
you." 

Mary W'llks could not understand that he was so 
anxious to have the family eat dinner with him. For 
the past five montlis he seldom ate at home, and when 
he did it was usually alone. She saw to it that fell 
were home to meet their father. "When the children 
learned their father's wish, they were eager to know 
why this unusual request. 

The good wife was at the door as the car came up. 
Tom alighted so quickly she was taken aback. She 
had been so used to seeing him in a maudlin condition 
that she was surprised with his quick movements. 
She also noted his eyes bad lost their dull expression 
and a sparkle was there instead. She was relieved. 

"I am^ll right," he said to her questioning look. 
"Are the children homet" 

"Yes." 
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"IIow soon is dinner ready?" 

"In fifteen minutes." 

'"1 will be down. I am as hungry as a wolf. I 
.have been so busy today that I have not had time to 
eat." 

There was expectancy in every face as they took 
their places at the table in a rather formal manner. 

"Tour dad is all right," he said surveying his off- 
spring. "So do not let me affect your appetite. What 
I wish to say is not unpleasant and can wait. I am 
hungry," and with this he picked up his spoon. 

The meal progressed fairly well, but there was that 
abroad which prevented them from being pleasant, as 
is the wont at a family meal. 

The butler served the ice cream and coifee and 
stood in readiness. "Mrs. Wilks will ring if anything 
is wanted," he said looking at the butler. 

Wilks leaned back in his chair and toyed with his 
spoon for a moment. "I want to apologize for the 
brute I have been for the last six months." 

"We understand — " 

"Please do not interrupt, Mary. You do not un- 
derstand. You have not the slightest idea what 
brought about this unhappy condition. As I was about 
to say when I was interrupted, I was a brute and dis- 
graced you before the community. The happiness I 
expected to enjoy in our new home was destroyed the 
third morning after we came here. No, none of you 
had anything to do with it," he said in answer to their 
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questioning look. " Unf ortanatelf, you only felt the 
result." 

"Perhaps, after I tell you, you may have a more 
charitable feeling and you may even foi^ve me. The. 
trouble began the first morning we were here. 
I was out on the lawn enjoying the morning air when 
I saw a man going down the street. I noticed a white- 
ness like a heavy fog above the man's head. At the 
time I considered it strange and shortly dismissed it 
from my mind. The next morning I was out again 
and saw the same man and the same whiteness above 
htR head. I was close to the sidewalk and spoke to 
him. He returned my greeting with n grunt. I ob- 
served him closely as he went down the street, and 
there was something familiar about hia gait. The 
man and the whiteness would not leave me, and after 
a time I connected the peculiar walk with Bill White. 
Yon remember Bill WhiteT" turning to his wife. 
"He worked in the First National -when I was with 
the TruBt nnmnnnv," 

' ' I remember him, ' ' 

"The third morning I made it a point to be out 
when he came along, and I spoke to him again and 
asked him if he was White and he said I was correct. 
1 invited him in and we sat on the poreh and I in- 
quired what he was doing. He said he was a night fire- 
man at the waterworks. In brief, his story is — ^tha 
day we had our opening at the brewery he was ona 
of the invited guests. He tasted the beer and liked it 
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He liked the taste so well he used it frequently. The 
«nd was he drank to -excess and lost his position, and 
now works for fifty dollars a month instead of one 
hundred and fifty if be had not tasted it. He con- 
fessed he had no control over himself in regards drink. 
I mentioned what I saw above his head and he said 
it probably was the sign of beer. At the time I did 
not pay any attention to this remark. I pitied the man 
«nd suggested that he take the cure, and he was anx- 
ious to take it. I took him home in the car — I sliall 
not tell you the kind of home be had. I made all ar- 
rangements, and he left the same day. He is still in 
the sanatorium and is doing fine, from the latest re- 
port, ' ' 

"But, father, are you sure you saw a wbiteDesa 
above his head?" one of the girls asked. 

' ' I questioned that, too, and White said this to me, 
'If you look sharp you will see the same above many 
heads.' And to my horror I did. The morning I 
left White 's home I saw a dozen men and women in a 
few blocks that had the same mark. I was in hopes I 
would not see it when I came in the better section of 
the city, but I saw the same mark above the beads of 
men and women of refinement — ^men who were con* 
spicuous in financial circles and women who are prom- 
inent in society and church affairs." 

"Not everybody has this strange markt" Mary 
asked in an awed voica 

' ' Oh, no, but 50 many have it we would sot sna- 
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peet of touching it, and some of our closest friends 
have the mark. The peenliar thing of the whiteness 
is it has resolved itselfinto the form of the letter B." 

"If any one but you talked lifae this," Tom, jr., 
said, "I would question his sanity." 

"I c[uestioned my, sanity, but I saw the thing so 
constantly that there was no longer any question, 
and seeing it so often and everywhere got on my 
nerves. To get rid of the thing I did a very foolish 
thing, and you did not hate me half as much as I 
hated myself, ' ' 

"We did not hate you, but we did not under- 
stand," the wife said kindly. "If you had told us 
we might have assisted you. ' ' 

' ' I could not tell you. It seemed weak and child- 
ish. Besides, I wanted to fight this thing out by my- 
self." 

"And you have succeeded! I hope you have," the 
wife said, leaning toward him. 

"I have and I have not," he replied, aitd looked 
into space for a few minutes. ' ' This morning the 
question came to me if I were doing wrong in brew- 
ing beer." 

The words startled the wife. She turned pale and 
the colorless lips moved, but no sound came fnmi 
them. The rest of the family did not observe her 
emotion. They were too eager for their father to 
proceed. 

"How did this question come to youl" the moth- 
er asked with an effort, 
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"I AaU not go into Ute detail how t^e suggestioB 
came to in«. It was sufficiently forceful to make me 
think. I examined the question in every way, and 
concluded I was not doing wrwig. The condusioa, 
however, did not satisfy me, and I eoosulted Watson. 
He laughed at me and pointed out that I and the reat 
of the brewei-s were the backbone of the finaneJal sys- 
tem of the government. He said if our revenue was 
cut off the government would be bankrupt inside of a 
year. He mentioned a number of other things which 
would not interest you. I decided if we were so im- 
portaut to the government we must be doing etoiaid- 
erable good." 

"Did Watson convince you that you are in the 
right f " the youngest of the girls asked. 

I went over all be said and it was concise and con- 
^ncing, but it failed to relieve my mind. I then qnes- 
tioned whether this depression was due to some phy»- 
ical derangement. I consulted the doctor and he 
examined me and said my stomach was not in the beat 
of shape and that my nerves were on edge. He gave 
me medicine and said I must take a month's vacation. 
I also told him I ({uestioned if it was right for me to 
brew beer. He said I had a perfect right to do so, 
but if it was an ethical question with me, I most con* 
suit a doctor of iheo\ogy." 

"Did the doctor's services help you)" 

"I do not know ; the medicine has not had an op- 
portunity. I again reviewed the situation and finally 
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made up my mind to see Dr. Berwin." The meatioii 
of the Reverend's name startled the rest of the family. 
"You need uot jump. If you bad been pursued by a 
thousand screaming demons for six months you woald 
have done the same as I did, and more. I asked the 
Reverend if I was justified in being in the brewing 
business. The substance of his advice was that I was 
, engaged in a legitimate business and anything the law 
pei-mitted and protected must be right. He did not 
condemn me for being in the business. What more 
can 1 d(i? I a.<:i£ed for guidance from the leading pro- 
fes.sions, and their answers were practically the same. 
Then it must be right." His words did not convey the 
impression that he was convinced, and his wife sus- 
pected he still )iad tlic impression he was not doing 
right. 

"Have you seen the mark since you consulted 
these men?" 

"No, I have not had the courage to look." 

"Suppose you should see it if you did lookt" the 
wife asked. 

"Then the advice of the three men did not solve 
the problem." 

"How do you account for it that you are the only 
one to see this markt Other men handle the same pro- 
duct, and they do not see the sign." 

"There you are; why do other men who sdl beer 
and whiskey not see itt" 

"You said the idea came to you it was not right to 
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brew beer; if it is wrong, can you make the wrong 
right I" 

' ' I cannot see that I have wronged any man. True, 
I manufacture it, but I could not do business it people 
did not buy it. I fail to understand, Mary, that my 
business is not as honorable as a wholesale grocer, or 
a hardware dealer. Besides, I pay to do business, 
irhich they do not. I have rehearsed this so often 
that I am sick of it. ' ' 

"We have heard and said so much that we are 
slightly confused," the mother said. "Let ub put it 
aside until tomorrow, and the trouble may appear 
clearer. Now that we understand," she said, turning 
to him, "we have the greatest sympathy for you." 

"All right, mother," and they left the table. They 
made a tremendous effort to be cheerful, but the evil 
thing would not leave them and drove them to their 
respective apartments at an early hour. 

"You should have told me of yom- trouble," the 
wife said, as she entered his apartment "I am sure 
if you had done so, much that has been unpleasant for 
the past few months eould have been avoided," 

"To tell you always appeared as though it belit- 
tled me. I could not believe myself that this untang- 
ible thing could worry me to the extent it did, and yet 
it haunted me every waking moment, and the punish- 
ment of the damned cannot be worse. You have not 
the faintest idea, Mary, what I suffered." 

"For that reason you should have told me." 
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"It wouldseemthe natural tiiiiig to do, but a own 
' of my dispoeitioD wants to fight to the finish, and he 
prefers to fight alone. I failed, the thing get the bet- 
ter of me, and I doubt if it is over even now," 

"Tou had better take the advice of the doctor and 
take a vacation. There is nothing to hinder us troat. 
going to Atlantic Citf in the morning. A change 
of scene will do you good." 

"Just as you say." 

"If there are business matters that need your at- 
tention we can go the next day." 

"No business ia of greater importance than your'. 
happiness and my peace of mind. That which has 
made yon unhappy is at an end. For some uuae* 
countable reason I imagined I could get rid of thia 
thii^ by over-indulgence, but I did not succeed. I 
did not drink because I enjoyed it. More than a g^aaa 
has always been offensive to me. As I said, I tried 
to drown it in drink. ' ' 

"The past we shall not recall. The future is to 
be taken into eonsidemtion. Some solution must be 
found that will relieve your mind, and there is noth- 
ing but some cure can be found." 

"That is generous in you, Mary, and I believe 
you. With your help, and I should have told yon be- 
fore. It will not be hard to face, even if I do not get 
rid of it," 

' ' Have no fear, you will get rid of it. Get a good 
night's rest, and we will start early for Atlantic." 
With that she went to her apartment. 
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That ^6 was going to assist Iiim gave him alight 
relief, and he faced the future with more courage. 

In the adjoining room a woman was on her knees 
a long, long time. All was quiet save now and then a 
suppressed sigh escaped her. "I do believe," ehe fin- 
ally said and rose from her knees. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
The run to Atlantic was without incident, and 
Wilis apparently enjoyed the trip. He took especiiol 
care, however, not to look above the head of a man 
or a woman, for fear the sign woold be there. After 
luncheon she su^ested a promenade on the board- 
walk would be pleasant for the first aftemooo. They 
had gone but a short distance when a young couple, 
evidently bride and groom, approached them. 

"Is that not a handsome couplet" sbe said with 
admiration. 

Tom looked up and instantly grasped her arm 
viciously. 

"What is it, Tom I" with alarm. 

"Oh," he gasped, "they have the mark." 

"Nonsense, they are only children. There is not 
a sign of dissipation on their fresh faces." 

"They may look innocent," with bowed head, 
"but I have seen it on people younger than they 
are." 

"If I could only see it, but I cannot, and I some- 
times think you imagine it," 

"I wish I could make myself believe it was all 
imaginary. I have tried and failed," miserably. "I 
have also tried many other things and did not sue- 
ceed. I do not care to talk about it, as it makes me 
unhappy. You said a remedy could be found, and I 
live in hope." 
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"This trouble wiU work out aU r^;ht in the end, 
aud we shall not allow it to spoil our first d^. We 
will go on the pier and listen to the music and watch 
the bathers." 

She ted the way on the pier and found seats. In 
a few minutes he saw several on the beach with the 
mark, and he closed his eyes for fear the nomber 
would multiply. She noticnl he was diatnrbed. and 
did her best to entertain him, but he replied only in 
moDosyllables. 

"Does the reflection from the water hurt yonr 
eyes!" she asked solicitously. 

"I have a slight headache, and the reflection 
makes it worse. Do not stop talking on my accotint. 
I am not annoyed." 

Every now and then he would open his eyes, and 
each time he saw the accursed thing. To him the af- 
ternoon was one of tortnre. 

After dinner they joined the throng on the board- 
walk. Strange as it may seem, he did not see the 
mark in the evening, thoi^h he was conscious many 
were afflicted with it His spirits revived, and they 
had a pleasant evening. 

The next morning he was astir in good time and 
watched the early promenaders, but his watch was 
shortly interrupted by the evil thing. 

"I shall stay in my room. I will not be made 
miserable by the thing, ' ' and he returned to his bed. 
Several times during the day he mustered suffi- 
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.«ient courage to look out the wiadow, but the hateful 
thing was ever pcesent, sod he retreated. 

"Is it possible that so many in that great crowd 
are affected hy alcohol? It cannot be true, th^ 
lat^ and talk and have a pleasant time in . general. 
This idea must all be a mistake." But the truth 
forced itself upon him. 

"You have been in your room all day and are 
rested by now," his wife said as she entered his 
room. "You must get dressed tor dinner and later 
we will take & walk. There is a full moon, and it will 
be a beautiful evening." 

They had a pleasant evening, but she knew he was 
not enjoying it as he did a few y^ears before. 

The. days dragged on, and he spent most of his 
time in his room. "When he mingled in the crowd he 
was always looking for the evil thing to bob up. He 
was in positive torture, 

"Tom, you are not enjoying the outing, are you!" 
she asked after she was convinced he was not improT- 

"No, these two weeks have been weeks of agony, 
and if I stay another I shall go mad. ' ' 

"Shall we go homet" 

"Yes, there I can be surrounded by my family, 
and if the worst comes I can stay home where I can 
at least have some peace of mind." There was a 
haunted expression on the man 's face. 

The next three days were peaceful and he re- 
gained much of his former spirits. On the morning 
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of the fourth day he announced at breakfast that he 
was going to the office. The family protested, but 
he said he must look after eertain matters. His rea- 
son for going was to learn if the evil thing still pur- 
sued him. He had gone less than half the distance 
when he was assured be was still haunted. The old 
horror returned, and he moved about with his head 
down as though be were a criminal. The business 
which required his personal attention was disposed 
of quickly, and he was borne shortly after luncb and 
determined he would not leave bis house again. 

Thereafter the secretary brought his correspond* 
ence to the house, and he transacted his businees 
from there. This arrangement was agreeable to the 
family, and all looked forward to a change for the 
better. 

"I am going to stay home for the rest of my life 
rather than mingle with people again, ' ' he said after 
he had been home a few days. 

"There is no need for you to get in a crowd. Pete 
can bring your correspondence^ to the house and yon 
can use the telephone for the rest of your business, 
and if men must see you they can come to the house. 
So let us forget this unpleasantness and be happy," 
the good woman said, and the suggestion was assented 
to by the rest of the family. The mother knew, how- 
ever, that the present condition was only a truce 
and a crisis had to be gone through before the evil 
thing was removed permanently. 
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Wilks spent considerable time in the house read- 
ing, and the family made every effort to have things 
agreeable, but with it all a mild gloom hung over die 
home. When even he went out on the spacious lawn 
he looked neither to the right nor the left for fear of 
seeing the sign. By the end of the first month at 
home the good wife saw he was getting uneasy aud a 
change was inevitable. 

"Tom," she said late one evening as she entered 
his apartment and sat on the arm of the chair he 
occupied, "you are tired of this self-imprisonment" 

"Oh, I don't know," he said uneasily. 

"I am afraid you are. The monotony of the home 
is getting on your nerves. You are not tired of your 
home, but you think you ought to be in the strife." 

"You have guessed it." 

"I know." 

"It is awful. Mary, to think that I am not doing 
my share in the world's work. Think of it, not quite 
fifty years old — I should do my beat work, but I am 
shut up in my own house and all because I see some- 
thing other people do not And it is not imaginary. 
It is real, positive, and when I see the mark it seema 
to cut me like a thousand whips, ' ' despondently. 

"You said that the idea that brewing beer was 
wrong came to you under peculiar circumstances. Do 
you think it possible that your conscience is troubling 
yout" 

At the word conscience be gave a jump. 
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"You see, Tom," ignoring hia emotion, "when 
we do something that is not right, our conscience 
troubles ne." 

"Yes, when we do wrong, but I have not don© 
anything wrong. Did I not consult a lawyer, a doc-^ 
tor and a preacher, and they virtually said the same 
thing — that I was not doing wrong in brewing beerl" 

"You are doing business within the law, I agree 
with you and your advisers, and yet there are laws 
that ar$ more binding than those found on the statute 
iMwks," 

"For instance!" 

"The laws of right and wrong your mother taught 
you are not defined in the statute books — but in the 
Bible." 

"L am no child, Mary, and please do not mention 
my mother in this connection," with just ft hint (A 
impatience. 

"My dear, do not get impatient. I want to help 
you. You have asked men to help, and they did not 
because they were not honest" 

"Not honest," he broke in. "I would trust all 
my possessions to Watson and — " 

"They are honest enough when it comes to dol- 
lars and cents, but they are grossly dishonest when it 
comes to morals. The law does not pretend to be a 
moral teacher, but a lawyer should have a high moral 
sense, and if he bad been honest he could have ptunt- 
ed out your trouble. I suspect, however, Watson 
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was actuated to hold his peace from financial conaid- 
-«rations. No, do not interrupt me," she aaid, when 
he opened his lips. "The doctor was honest in that 
h« directed you to a preacher. The preacher is the 
man who should have set you right, but he did not 
have the backbone, t fear he also was prompted to 
mollify your conscience because you contributed 
handsomely to the church. It is not pleasant for me 
to speak in this vein, but I must in order to help 
you," and she stroked his silvered hair. 

' ' After all you have said, I do not quite get your 
point Put your idea in a few words." 

"Just this, Tom. Ton must go to the Bible to get 
guidance in this matter. Men cannot help you, and 
you must go to a higher power, and the way to reach 
that power is through prayer." 

"Mary," he gasped. 

"Yes, dear, that is the only way. Tour conscience 
is troubled, and the only One who can relieve a trou- 
bled conscience is God." 

He buried his face in his hands and was silent for 
a long time. She was patient. The crisis was at band 
and she must not leave him. 

"Do you say that I must prayl" he asked, and his 
voice sounded like the voice of a dying man. 

"Yes." 

' ' I cannot pray. I have not done it in thirty year% 
and if I did Qod would not hear me." 

"And why noti" 
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"As we say in every -day life, and I do not mean 
any irreverence, I am not on terms with Qod." 

' ' And how is it that you are not f You prayed in 
yeare gone by." 

"In my youth I raised my voice in supplication 
every day. When I entered the Trust Company I 
gradually ceased to do so." 

"And your present business did not direct your 
mind that way." 

"Brewing beer and prayer do not seem to go to- 
gether. ' ' 

"Tom," she said, patting her hand on his arm, "do 
you think you, or any other man, has a right to go 
into a business that does not permit prayer t" 

"i am afraid few business men pray." 

"We are not talking about other men. This is on 
individual case — ^your case." 

"Perhaps I bad no right to go into the thing, and 
surely would not had I known this would come to pass. 
But you should have pointed this out to me from the 
first, ' ' he said in self-defense. 

"And did I not J Have you forgotten the n^[ht yoa 
aid your plans before met i was opposed to them, bat 
you met me at every point and defeated me. I knew 
^-ou were eager to increase your capital and I could 
have ambitions to advance. But I did object to this 
particular business as a means for your advancement, 
because I hated it and I have not changed my opin- 
ion." 
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"Yon should have been more persistent that 
night. ' ' 

"I saw you would not yield and to keep peace I 
did not mention it again." 

"And has it been a grief to yoa all these years!" 

"Your burden is heavy enoagh without adding 
more, ' ' 

"If my business has been a sorrow on yonr heart 
all these years I want to know it. I did not suspect 
you were not in perfect sympathy with me." 

"From the first I told you I would stand by yon 
if you entered the brewing business. I have done so 
and never complained, but it has been a sorrow to me 
— and to others," 

"Who are the others^ I cannot see that any one 
else need care what business I follow." 

"Do not ask me," pleadingly. 

"I must know. If I have wronged your sense of 
right, I want to know who else I offended," 

"The day it was made public that you were going 
to enter the brewing business, our friends — when I 
say friends I mean the people who are the moral sta- 
mina of the community — assumed a different attitude 
toward ns. They avoided us and when compelled to 
meet us, made th'eir comments brief and passed on. 
You may not have noticed this in your rush to estab- 
lish your business, but it is true, nevertheless, and we 
have not one real friend left of the early days. What 
is true of us is equally true of our children. They 
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were shupped by their playmates, and the result was 
tbvy made other friends. But where do the boys and 
girls come from who wjl) associate wt4 the children 
of a browfr! Just a moment. I know it hiirts you, 
but you wanted the truth," she said as he was about 
to intermpt her. "The boys and girls who assoeiat* 
ed with our children came from homes where there 
is card-playing, dancing and drinking, alt of which 
we do not approve of. I pointed out to them what 
effect that sort of living has on character, and liiejr 
were generous enough to listen to me. The outcome 
was they had few acquaintances and no real friends." 
He was not able to restrain himself any longer. 
'And did my business rob them of their pleasures 
and deny them the company of companions of their 
choice V ' ' 

"In a measure, yes, but they had many good 
friends while they were in College." 

"I am glad their College years were pleasant, but 
they should have brought their friends to our home 
and entertained them." 

The good wife did not reply. 
"Yes, come to think of it, why did they not!" 
"Your daughters and your son attended Colleges 
that stand for definite Christianity. Yotu did not 
know l;his, because you were busy,'and I looked after 
the selection of their schools. The student body is 
cosipopolitan, but tlie large majority have taken a 
decided stand for the right, and would not look with 
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fevor on the etdldren of a brewer. Our cbildren en- 
tered into the activities of the College, but they did 
not mention their father's business. The friends they 
made they could not bring home and eubertain them." 

He was thoughtful for a long time. "Had I 
known I was blighting your and the children's lives 
and robbing them of their happiness and the friends 
they should have had — I would have sold or given the 
damnable business away. Now, when I sliould be en- 
joying the fellowship of my family and have your 
sympathy, I learn I have wronged you beyond re- 
covery. ' ' 

"You must not condemn yourself. There is a 
way of escape. ' ' 

"No, Mary, I have done you a wrong tliat is irre- 
parable. 1 cannot see that there is any possible way 
lo make amends." 

"There is no stain so deep but what it can be re- 
moved. ' ' 

"How?" pleadingly. 

"I pointed the way out at the beginning of our 
talk." . 

"Prayer J" he asked after a time. 

"Yes." 

"No, that is not possible for a man ]ili» me," 
shaking his head. "Leave me, I want to think," he 
said shortly, and she left him. 

Wilks was benumbed, and he sat in his chair hour 
after hour without moving. 
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"Now I understand the coldness that was pres- 
ent 80 often, Mary was unhappy all these years, and 
jny children did not love me because I wronged 
them, ' ' he mustered as the first rays of the sun peeped 
in the window. "And this stupendous saerifioe — ^tbe 
Jove of my family — for gold." 
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CHAPTEK IX. 
This next momiug the air was surcharged with 
a something that put the nerves on edge for the en- 
tire honsehoild. 

The, father did not appear for breakfast, and the 
morning meal was eaten in silence by the rest of the 
family. "When he did appear later in the morning 
they were shocked — he had aged ten years in a night. 
He waved them aside when they offered their sym.' 
pathy. "I had a long session with myself last mght, 
and T see how I have wronged you. I cannot expect 
the love a father should have, but I do not censure 
you for the attitude you have takeu. Some day & 
chauge may be effected in my life that I mi^ be wor- 
thy of your affection. Until then I ask you to let me.'i 
live my life as best I can." 

They saw his mental suffering was acute, and ih&y 
respected his wish. Thereafter Tom Wilks moved 
about the great house and extensive lawn looking nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left, and with all there' 
was a quictnes.s in his movement that suggested the- 
movement of a ghost. 

He was conscious he had done wrong, but what he- 
could not determine. If the wrong had been pointed' 
out. he would gladly have made it right with the ut- 
most speed. But there was the trouble — what was the- 
■wrong? This question .was before him every waking*- 
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noment and agitated his mind so fiercely that he was 
nearly insane. He did every eoneeivaWe thing to get 
rid at it. He tried to sleep, but sleep wonld not favor 
him. He walked miles in his room and on the lawn, 
but the thing persisted in following him. 

"Yes, I do believe in God. AU men beheve, but 
will He hear me it I call on Himl I have disregarded 
His wishes for so many years that He may disown 
me " This thought drove him nearly frantic. Dur- 
ing all the years of his disobedience he had a hazy idea 
that some day he would pray again. That day, how- 
ever always seemed in the dim future. Now that it 
was at hand, he did not have the courage to face hn 
Maker, and he was conscious he had dehheratdy 
made the choice of dammltton. 

"I will pray." Now that he had mad. up hm 
mind, the idea benumbed him for a minute. He tip- 
toed to the door and locked it, nejt he listened it any 
one was near. ■ 

The nest instant he was on his knees. His great 
frame shook as he made an effort to taoe Him who i. 
the source of all power and c«. remove all burden^ 
He was on his knees a long time, and after his mmd 
was composed that ho could think conseeutively, he 
was at a loss how to pray. After many attempts he 
"aved the prayer of the publican. "L»d, be merci- 

%rrttS»T™ cccedingly diffleul, but h. 
knew the next step would be a trifle easier. The gl^t 
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bui^eo was not removed, and he was not disappointed, 
as he was conscious he had done many things since he 
last called in his Maker that were not right. In the 
next few days he went before his God in prayer and 
read the Word to find light. But with all the bur- 
den was not removed, and doubt began ao assail him. 
He questioned if the Word was true or if there was 
God. The evidence was too overwhelming in favor 
of a kind Providence, and he prayed with reivewed 

At the end of three weeks his conscience smote 
hltft aSf badly as' ever, though it was not for want of 
repeated petitions. It was approaching midnight, and 
he stood hy the open window of his apartment and 
looked out over the city drenched with moonlight. 
There was a fascination in the moonlight, and it sug- 
gested a walk in the still hour. He left the house as 
inietly as pos-sible and made his way toward the coun- 
try. He left the main streets and followed the side 
streets, as he did not wish to meet any one he kneW. 
As he approached the city limits the smell of the clean 
country greeted him, and he straightened his shoul- 
ders and quickened his steps. 

A block ahead a little iiouse stood by itself and 
there was a light in the front room. As he approached 
the house the notes of an oa^n thrust themselves 
on his ears, and he was annoyed for an instant that 
this noise should mar the perfect night. The music 
arrested his attention, as it was of more than ordinary 
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quality. A woman sat at the instrument, and tlis 
next moment she sang the old h^mn : 

"More love, Christ, to Thee, 

More love to Theel 
Hear Thon the prayer I make, 

On bended knee; 
This is my earnest plea. 
More love, O Christ, to Thee, 

More love to Thee." 

"I have prayed on bended knee," lie mused, "but 
I do not understand the love she sings about. Must 
I love f I have not thought of that. I only asked to 
.ave peace, perhaps I have not done my part" The 
voman's voice cut short his pondering: 

"Onee earthly joy I eraved, 

Sought peace and rest; 
Now Thee hlone I seek, 

Give what is best; 
This all my prayer shall be. 
More love, O Christ, to Thee, 

Mere love to Thee." 

"I craved earthly joy and everything earthly," 
he continued, "I also sought peace, but have not 
found it. I cannot grasp the "More love, CbliBt» 
to Thee'." 

The woman interrupted him again : 

"Then shall my latest breath . 
Whisper Thy praise; 
Tnis be the parting ory 
My heart shall raise, 
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This still its piajer shall be, 
Uore love, O Christ, to Thee, 
More love to Tbee." 

"Did I ever praise Himt Would I praise Him if 
I knew the end was at handf" The idea made him 
tremble. To the Voman the hymn was a prayer, and 
her manner carried the conTicti<»i that her parting 
cry would be, "More love to Thee." The clearness 
of her grasp of this truth made him all the more mis- 
erable. He must learn more of this woman. Wilks 
went in the yard and finally on the porch. The worn- 
n was forty, and her features still retained a few 
races of refinement that were not destroyed by suf- 
fering. What held his attention was the calm and 
trusting expression on the woman's face. 

"This woman evidently has suffered and must be 
suffering now, and yet she seems perfectly happy," 
he said to himself. "The happiness she enjoys I 
want ; who knows — perchance she can tell me how to 
possess it. ' ' He knocked. 

"Good-evening, sir," she said pleasantly, as she 
opened the door. 

"Pardon me," he stammered. "I heard you sing, 
and I wish you would let me come in and sing for 
me." 

"I shall be pleased to, come in," and she led the 
way into the room. 

Wilhs was struck with the poor furnishings. There 
were evidences of poverty on every hand, and the 
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good woman deserved better thin^. He would help 
ber, she probably was a widow with several ebildren. 

The woman noted he took in the surroundings, and 
the changed expression on his face did not escape her. 
She divined his conclusion. 

"I see yon are ^VMlted with my surroundings," 
she said, Iwrt not unkindly. 

"It is iiothing, you are happy, and tbst is all that 
i"*ttere. Fiimishinga do not bring ease of mind or 
a light heart." 

"My poor surronndings are the climax of sin." 

"I do not understand." 

"Excessive drinking of alcohol on the part of my 
husband." 

The mention of drink was like the stab of a knife, 
"Excuse me, I do not want you to divul^ your pri- 
vate affaii^, ' ' and he got up as thoDgh to leave. 

"Be seated; I will sing for you in a moment." 

"As yon will," for some reason or otim he ob^ed 
her gentle command. 

"It is seldom I speak of my affairs, but tonight I 
am in a mood to do so. That you may appreciate my 
position, which I dare say you think is rather mean, 
you must listen to me, and after I am done I am sure 
I shall have your sympathy. Twenty years ago we 
lived on Tenth street. We owned a three-story honse. 
My husband was an expert machinist and earned 
forty dollars a week. We were happy until the saloon 
wfis opened at the corner of Tenth and Walnut streets. 
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My husband very seldom drank alcoholic spirits, bat 
the nam next door liked'his drink and invited my hiis- 
band up to the comer to have a social glass. As time 
went on he did • not have to be invited, wid Portly ■ 
drank more than was good for him. He soon lest con- 
trol of himBelf ' and next he lost his position. 

"On one occasion my husband was under the in- 
flweDce of liqnor and he signed a note for a friend for 
two thousand dollars — he had to pay the "note and we 
!oet oar home. By this time he was a slave to the hab- 
it, and eonsequently was unable to hold a position' 
for more than a week or two. For the last ten years 
lie does any kind of work to get a dollar, and when he 
is paid h'e spends it at once. This evening he was paid 
and now he is somewliere on a drunken carousel, and 
his home will not see him tonight. All this will be 
changed some day and he will be a man again, in a 
sense. He will never be a real man again, because 
he has destroyed his better nature. Not only has he 
destroyed his noble manhood, but he is the father of 
a child who is paralyzed and an idiot from birth — 
due to excessive drinking." She paused for a mo- 
ment. 

"I certainly am very sorry for you, madam." 

"But that is not all," looking at him, steadily, 
3'et without malice. "You, Thomas Wilks, are in a 
lai^e meaMire responsible for my condition." 

At the mention of his name he jumped as though 
an electric current had shot through his body. 
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"You know met" he stammered, 

' ' Know you T I know you for the past thirty-five 
years, and when I tell you I stood beside you the day 
we graduated from the High School you will hardly 
believe me." 

"Are you Helen BirdI" staring open-eyed. 

"Yes." 

"Good God," Wilks moaned, and buried his face 
in his hands. * 

"I do not blame you altogether," she said after 
a time. "Phil. McGlen had a right to open a saloon 
at the corner of the street if the court granted it. 
The court did grant it, and it was whispered in our 
street that you helped the judge to decide and that 
you backed McGlcn. It was a business proposition 
to help McGIen, but you had no right to bribe the 
judge. If it had not been for the saloon at the cor- 
ner, we would still live on Tenth street, of that I am 
firmly convinced. The sad thing of it all is, I am not 
the only victim. I can point out a score of families 
in that neighborhood who are affected by that saloon 
in a greater or less degree. And this section, as you 
know, is occupied by those who are the lowest in the 
social scale. And the great majority are here on ac- 
count of strong drink." 

Wilks was surprised with her clear deductions, 
and knew they were true. What puzzled him was the 
felicity she enjoyed, being surrounded by poverty and 
suffering. The something that could surmount these 
obstacles is what he wanted. 
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"Tell me, Helen, how can you be so happy in this 
neighborhood that is so vile and your home not the 
pleasantest t ' ' 

' ' That is easily done. I hand all my troubles over 
to Qod, and He takes care of them and me." 

He did not make any comment and studied the 
worn carpet. 

"Tom," she said, breaking the silence, "yon did 
not eome in to hear me sing. You are seeking peace 
of mind and came in thinking you might find it here." 

"How do you know, did some one tell you about 
me?" in an awed tone. 

"Oh, no, it is not necessary for any one to tell me. 
I saw at onee you were troubled in mind, your look 
and bearing speak louder than words." 

"Since you guessi'd it, I will be candid. T am trou- 
bled for the last seven months, and I imagine the 
damned in perdition do not suffer half as much as I 
do. And to be rid of it I would give anything." 

■"What would you give if you eould buy this peace 
of mind 1" 

"Any price you would name." 

"(Jod does not ask a price in dollars for the grace 
He bestows. All He asks is for you to be willing to 
surrender — give yourself to Him." 

"That is what Mary said I must do, and I have 
tried for the last month, but have not succeeded. 
When I approach Qod in prayer He seems to with- 
draw, and all is blackness. ' ' 
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"There is something you have not done or do not 
understand, or God would have answered yonr pray- 
er. No man has ever been so wicked but what God 
will forgive if the sinner comes in the right way." 

"What is the right wayt" 
, "Tell me how j'our conviction of sin came about. "^ 

IFo told her of the "sign," where he saw it first 
and how it pursued him everywhere, and how the idea 
some to him that brewing beer might not be right. 

"If you thought brewing beer was not right, why- 
did you not stop it J" 

"I consulted my lawyer, my doctor and a preach- 
er, and they practically said the same thing™ that I 
was doing a lawful business, and hence it was not 
wrong. The advice of the three men being about the 
aame, I tried to convince myself I was not doing- 
wrong. But the belief did not ease my mind. ' ' 

"I never condemned you or a saloon keeper. The 
law grants you the privilege of doing business. At 
the same time you are ruining homes, destroying" the 
souh of men and robbing women of that which they 
hold most sacred. Yon rob your neighbor of his man- 
hood, unbalance his mind and destroy his body. These 
are some of the results of the traffic, and the law has 
no ri^ht to grant any man, gr set of men, the privi> 
lege to create this havoc among his fellows." 

"I do not sell to the individual. I only numu- 
facture." 

"Tom," she said pityingly, "of course you do not 
sell to the individual, but you provide places where 
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it is sold. I have knowledge that you own a number 
oi Ealuoiis in the city, and 1 am told you control many 
outside of the city. And yet you say you do not sell 
it. That sort of reasoning do^ not do when you come 
.before your God. You cannot serve the devil and ex- 
pect to find peace at the hands of Ood. ' ' 

The man before her turned ashen. He no longer 
denied that he was selling it, and as the thing cleared 
before his eyes, the iniquity of the business increased 
a hundredfold. 

"I see it all, " he fairly shrieked. ' ' What must I 
doY" as he leaned toward her as though he expected 
her to wipe this awful thing from his cooseieuce. 

"Ask God to forgive." 

"I have done it a thousand times." 

' ' J do not doubt your word, Tom, but you did not 
kuow what you wanted. Now that you know where 
the trouble is, you can ask for a definite thing, and 
He will not fail you. Now let us be honest and get on 
our knees and ask Him to remove this great bur- 
den." 

This was a strange request, but he was on his 
knees before he knew it. The instant he was on his 
kuees the su^estion came to him that he was a con- 
summate fool. "The woman is playing on your nerv- 
ous condition, tlrere is nothing in what she said. What 
if your friends saw you," the suggestion continued, 
"your business associates— the lawyers, financiers, bu- 
sijiess men and hotel and saloou keepers, how they 
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would jeer you and sneer at you and call you Dames. 
Be a man, Tom Wilks, and get out of this place. You 
are nervous and need fresh air." For a moment he 
was tempted to yield. "If these are suggeations of 
the devil, get away, you have tortured me long 
enough. ' ' 

There was silence in that poorly furnished room 
for some time. Then the woman talked with God in 
behalf of the friend kneeling with her. Tchu had never 
heard so single a prayer, and after a time he foi^t 
the woman and raised his soul in prayer. For the 
tirst time the blackness was not present, and he 
prayed for a long time as only a soul can when bur- 
dened with sin. Something that seemed to satisfy 
drew closer, and after a while a presence filled the 
ro(»m that calmed his troubled soul, a hand seemed to 
reach toward him and in a flash the burden was re- 
moved. 

'■Thank God!" Wilks cried and jimiped on his 
feet. 

The next moment the woman grasped the h&nd of 
the man who was redeemed. A joy danced in his eyes' 
and a brightness was on his face that was beautiful 
to sec. 

"God does remove the burden when we come in 
the right spirit." 

"If I had only known how I would have gotten 
rid of it long ago." 

"You will appreciate the gift of forgiveneas all 
the more," 
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' ' I hope so. ' ' 

' ' What are you going to do for Him since He haa 
^one so much for yont" 

"Stop brewing beer." 

"Yes; anything elsel" 

"Close up all the saloons I control," 

"That will be splendid, but you are not going to 
stop there. ' ' 

He hesitated a moment; his mind was not adjust- 
ed to the new order of things. "I have it I will help 
those I have injured." 

"That is a noble resolve, but it will take consider- 
able of your money. Ton will be surprised when yon 
come to look for them how many have been injured." 
' "I will give all I have. I realize it does not be- 
long tome," 

' ' You do your part and God will do His, and when 
you are weak He will sustain you. May I say some- 
thing before you goT" 

"What is it, Helen?" 

"You came into my house fighting against God, you 
are leaving a saved man. You promised to make res- 
titution in every possible way. Tou are honest, and 
this instant would give your all rather than lose this 
peace of mind, but before you get home the devil will 
tell you you are mistaken in all yon said and did while 
here. He will tell you there is no snch thii^; as ira* 
mediate forgiveness. You must keep a firm hold on 
Ood and defy the devil. There is no defeat with God 
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oil j'our side. The tempter will tell you your busi- 
ness associates will laugh at you and point out the 
slurs will be liard to bear. It will not be easy 
to acknowledge Clirist before the world, but yon must 
do it if you want complete victory. After the first few 
rebuflfs you can stand with more assurance. Do not 
trust in your own strength, but in God's. Those that 
make light of your position admire you deep down ia 
their hearts, but they have not the course to take the 
same stand. It will be a hard fight for a while, but 
you are a figliter, and will win out," she said fervent- 

ly- 

"I thank you," he said, as he preased her hand, 
"and may I hope that you will sometimes remember 
me when you are talking with Himt" 

"I shall do that daily, and God will answer pray- 
er." 

The first signs of morning greeted him as he 
stepped outside. He looked about and everything 
looked so different. "What is itt" he mused. "The 
trees are prettier than they were yesterday, and the 
song of the birds is sweeter. Whence this ehanget" 
"You love ITim who made these things," was the 
prompting from within. With a quick and light step 
he moved toward his home. 
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CHAPTER X. 

In the early hours of the morning Mary "Wilks 
awoke with a start and had the impression her hus- 
band was not in hia apartment. She quietly opened 
Uie dofir. and her presentiment was confirmed. Know- 
ing his mental condition, many thoughts crowded 
upon her. Where can he he? She was afraid to even 
Ruess. But she could not stand there. She must do 
something or she would scream. Quietly she went 
from one room to the next, and each time she oame 
iff an unexplored room she trembled for fear of what 
■he would find. She searched the whole house, but did 
not find him. 

The next fear that assailed her was that an offi- 

'cer would summon her to the door, or the telephone 
would ring. Neither of these things happened. The 
search and the wait put her nerves on edge, and shfl 
had to acquaint the rest of the family of what had 
happened. They gathered about the mother and as- 
sured her that hp wmild come in directly. They did 
not believe what they said. 

The sonnd of hurried footsteps on the walk lead- 
ing to the house struck their ears. They were on their 

■ feet in a second, but they dared not look for fear the 
caller was unwelcome. The sound of quick steps came 
rapidly nearer; they heard him run up the steps as 
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though ill a hurrj'. They were certain something 
happenpd, and they involuntarily moved into the hall, 
knowing the bell would ring the next instant. But 
the bell did not ring — instead the door flew open and 
the father stepped into the hall. "Tom!" cried the 
mother, and then she repeated his name again and" 
again, as she fell on his shoulder. She saw the bur- 
den had been removed. 

■'It is all right now," patting her on the shoulder. 
-"You said the change would come, and it did." 

The lest of the family understood by this time, 
junii there was general rejoicing. Never in the history 
of the family was there such a love between parents 
.and children or such complete frankness. 

■'Tell us ]\v,w it came abouti" she said, as she led 
"him into the room, 

"The ea,siest thing imaginable after I understood 
■n'hat was demanded of me, I surrendered myself 
and promised to do His will, then the burden was re- 
moved aiid an unspeakable peace came over me, and 
T would not exchange this peace for the gold of the 
world. It is great to be in harmony with God," he 
.said in ecstasy as he walked np and down the room. 

This state of things was so new the family did not 
tnow what to say. The good woman gave thanks 
that her prayer was answered, 

"A complete turning around must take place at 
once. This will not be easy, but it must be done," he 
said after they were composed in a measure, "I see 
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the wrong I have committed during all these years, 
and I will do all I can to make it right. This may 
cost all I have, even our beautiful home may have 
ti> go, hut if it is necessary I have no complaint. I 
want this peace of mind at any cost, and the only way 
I can retain it is to return that which does not be- 
long to me." 

He expected the family would raise objections 
to his intention, instead they were of one mind, and 
this made it easier tor him to make restitution. 

"The devil is right after me and he is trying to 
convince me that I am making a fool of myself," he 
said after a pause. "I want you to help me so that" 
I will not fail in my purpose. (Jod ha« shown me my^ 
error and has pardoned me, and I must do His" 
will." This confession before his family and speak- 
ing of God in a reverent manner cost him consider- 
able effort, but he knew the next step would be easier, 

"To show the old tempter I mean business, I' 
must prove it at onee. Tom, you call up the head' 
brewer and tell him not to brew another kettle of 
beer, and if they are brewing now to stop at onee and 
run it into the sewer." There was a satisfaction in' 
this first act of his that was exhilarating. He did" 
not conceive how so much joy could be had in doing, 
right. 

"Did you get him?" he asked when Tom returned.. 

"Yes." 

"Now then, mother, you hurry breakfast. There- 
is much to Ive done, and I want to get at it rights 
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away. Now, folks, I want you to get busy with me. 
I am afraid when I get started to make restitutioo J 
shall see so much to he done that I must press you 
into service." 

"We shall only be too glad to assist J'oii," the 
family said. 

Breakfast was aununneed. As they gathered about 
the table an unforeseen situation arose. "A Chris- 
tiuu mail must say grace before his meal," he said to 
himself. The old enemy said: "No, not the first 
meal, not today. You are weak in a way. Wait until 
you are more secure." "No," Tom Wilks hurled 
back, "today, now." "If yon are determined, say 
silent grace, ' ' the suggestion came. The father bowed 
his head and the next moment he asked a blessiog. 
The words were jiuabled, and he did not know pre- 
cisely i^at he said, but he knew God understood and 
so did his family. This was the first time as a fa&er 
and husband that he said grace. The meal vaa tli9 
best they ever enjoyed, and a freedom and brightness 
came into the home which remade every member of 
the family. 

The manager of the brewerj* and his private sec- 
retary were announced. 

"Tom, you call up Watson and tell him to come 
here by ten o'clock," the father said as he left the 
table. 

The two men were startk'd when their employer 
came into the living room. There was a brightness 
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in his eyes that was fascinating, a somethiag diffused 
his face — they could iiot describe, and there was a 
li^t^e^is a^d ease in his movemeut they could not 
associate with their employer. 

"Will you please step into the library?" and 
■ he led the way. 

lie directed each to a comfortable chair and he 
leaned on the library table and faced them. An 
awkward silence ensued. 

"I dare say you considered my order of tliis 
roorninpr nuusiialt" looking at the manager. 

"It was extraordinary, hence my presence." 

"It was unusual. The order was carried outi" 

"Yes. sir." 

"That is good," and Wilks fell into a silent mood. 
"You men liave been close to me for a number of 
years, and you have done your work well. Our rela- 
tions liave always been congenial. For the last six 
months and more my conduct must have appeared 
strange to you. The reason for my conduct is this: 
It was thrust upon me that the brewing of beer wafi 
wrong. I know it is not the most refined business, 
but I could not see I was doing wrong. The idea per- 
sisted, and finaily it worried me. I did various things 
to eouviuee myself I was not doing wrong, but to no 
account. As time went on it tortured me that I would 
giadlj' have given my riglit hand to be rid of it. Last 
night the crisis came. I had to confess to Him who 
controls all things that I was doing wrong. The peace 
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of conscience I sought for the past months came in 
a moment. I am a remade man, I am free from tor- 
ture. But to enjoy this new life permanently I ean 
no longer brew beer or have any part in the business. 
That which is demanded of me does not interest you 
doeely, but I want you to co-operate with me in all I 
may do." 

During this singular recital the two men stared 
at their employer in amazement. They now under- 
stood in a measure the change they noted when he 
first entered the room. 

"Have I made Ayself clear so there can be no 
doubt where I standi" 

The confession of the man brought to their minds 
events and incidents in their lives which they had long 
forgotten, and as a consequence they did not trust 
themselves to speak, and nodded their heads in on- 
swer. 

"Good,' he said again, turning to the manager. 
''Yim riMiirn to the brewery and stop all brewing, 
and thut '.vhich is in the fermenting room and rest- 
ing room run into the sewer. You deliver all that is 
ordered for the next ten days, that is, wholesale, awl 
stop all delivpries to private customers. Yon ;!"t:t'y 
all cnstonicrs that after ten days they must buy their 
beer elsewhere. And you," turning to Pete, "look 
after the corresipondence until I come to the office. 
That is all for this morning, I shall probably be down 
in the morning." 
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The two men returned to their posts, and little 
was said on the way. They admired the position dieir 
employer had taken, but they did not Iwlieve he could 
maintain it. They knew the world and how the world 
fights. 

The orders were issued at once and the men 
laughed at tliem. Such a thing had never been heard 
of, that a man would waste hundreds of barrels of 
beer and close a prosperous busiiiess. The men jrath- 
eted in groups and discussed the event. None offered 
an explanation, but all were certain things would be 
as usual in a day or two. Many of the employes took 
this opportunity to drink freely of the beer they made. 
On the stroke of ten Watson entered the library. 
The lawyer saw Jiis client had changed since he last 
saw him, in what respect he could not point out on the 
instant, but he saw Wilks was a different man. 

"How can I serve you this morning T" Watson 
asked after the greetings were o*er. 

"Some time ago I asked you if you considered it 
wrong to brew beer. You remember I said I felt it 
was. You said it was not, and to prove your state- 
ment you said I was doing business within the law 
and that my business was a benevolent institution to 
the country at large. It was convincing and made me 
feel I was a benefit to the country, yet your argument 
did not wipe the idea off my mind. I still had sort 
of a consciousness it was wrong." 

"In substance you repeat what I said"on that oc- 
casion," Watson said when Tom paused in his re- 
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uiarkij, "and what I said thftii I repeat — you are not 
doing aaythtu; tliat is not lawful." 

"You are right. My business is not unlawful. But 
I have stopped making beer." 

Watson leaned toward hs client and looked at 
him in taanzemiut. "You are going to close out your 
business!" then he leaned back in his chair and 
laugbed. 

"You will not laugh after I am done," Wilks said 
slowly, and there was a note in his tone th^it assisted 
Watson to ioattuit oaJmnaes. 

' ' I mean preciselir wh«t I say. The order went into 
effect tbiamemng." 

The lawyer watched him with half-closed eypa. 
"The last time I called on you I said I felt I was 
. in tlie wi-(in}r. You lauiflied ;it m(^ and yon may recall 
the advice you gave me. I datre say it never entercid 
your mind that it was a matter of conscience Tritb ma 
— I must hasten to add I did not rmMgoite it njnHlf 
at the time. Since then a tremendnns chanj^c came 
about in my life, and I am positive I am in the vroi^. 
The question confronted me and I had to decide. I 
selected the side for the right. ' ' 

Watson got up, rammed hig hands in his pockttn 
and walked to the window. He stood for half an lioar 
staring out the window, but did not see anything. 
Wilks nnderstood liim and waited. 

"Tom Wilks," he said, facing his client, "I did 
not for an instant think it was a matter of eonsdenae 
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-with you the monung yon called at my offioe, because 
I baire yet to see the man who maDufactares the staff 
01- sells it (ivt'r tin- Ixir whu lias a (.■(iiis«ii-ii«v,' nffr ^h^• 
first year in the liusuu'ss Tin- man wlin liii' llt-s it 
ia any way tieuaily drinks it, and he who drinlmit 
Joses the finer qualities of manhood, and when the best 
part of a man is gone his balance of mind is aff cted. 
If you are an exi>eption to the men I know, I oong at- 
"ulate you and I am with yon, heart and soul. I hat© 
tlK' sluff. itn.t it is tlif jrmircst evil amonfr civiliwrd 
people." 

Now it was Wilks' turn to be amaeed. "Why did 
you not tell me this the morning I was in your office t" 
"I did not understand yen. That it was a matter 
of conscience with you never occurred to rae for the 
reason I mentioned a moment ago. I presume yon 
think it strange for me to take the position I do. I 
drink seldom as you know, and when I do, it ia not 
that I like it, and eaeh time I take a drink I realize I 
lose part of my manliiMiil wliii-li van never he re- 
gained," 

"(iivc me your enri<li(l view ..f tin- Nliiff from yimr 
point— tlie point of a lawyer." 

"My opinion," he snapped, "is this — it bring* 
more misery M humatiity tluin all the otlier evils eiim- 
bined this side of perdition." 

"Where do you find the strongest evidence against 
drink T" 

"It is estimated by reliable men who have made 
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the question a study for years that ninety-five per 
cent, of the crimes' committed are due to alcohol. Th» 
people of this country are taxed two billion dctllat-ii 
every year to care for the criminals, paupera, i^iut* 
and insane, who are the hy-producte of alcohol. A 
remarkable achievement for a civilized people! ISut 
that is not all— the United States loses sixteen bi!lioQ 
dollars every year. I cannot go into detail, but 
roughly it is like this. Thousands of men die prema- 
turely who should g'j on producing wealiii. otlu-r 
thousands are crippled by alcohol and are ineffici' nt 
workers, the thousands of days lost by the works, 
plus what people are compelled to pay in the way i f 
taxes. And I have not mentioned the suffering of the 
innocent, which far outweighs the dollars we men- 
tioned. ' ' 

' ' I had no idea that drink was doing so much dam- 
age to our people," 

"If we do not look for a thing, or examine itwlien 
we see it, we make light of it. That you may appre- 
ciate the injury it is doing, I shall show you what it 
does in various avenues of life. It is estimated that 
twenty-five per cent, of the poverty is due to rum, 
thirty-seven per cent, of pauperism in this land of 
plenty is chargeable to the poisonous stuff; forty- 
five per cent, of the destitute children is due to the 
same traffic ; twenty-five per cent, of the pcopb in our 
insane institutions are there wasting away because 
alcohol got the better of them; ninetoen per cent, of 
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the divorces panted, mm is back of them. It is posi- 
tively aickeuing when you see the havoc it ia pro 'ue- 
ing every year amoDg our people." 

"If 3'"ii are so bitter a^^ainst t!ip stuff, hew — " 
"While I took your money all these years," W»t- 
cson interrupted, "I knew the traffic was doing harm, 
hat I had not given the subject any attention. I did 
Vdur legjil work the sanio hs otlu'r lawyers work fur 
men who are in the rum business. But you, ott" any 
other man who sells mm, have not ertough money to 
buy my services. Nearly two months ago a young 
woman — she was perfect in every feature — came into 
my oflScc and wanted legal advice. She told me sba 
got into trouble by drinking one glass of beer, the 
first she had ever tasted. It was enough, however, to 
blacken her character for life, and all for one glass 
of beer. From that day I made the liquor traffic i\ 
study, and the more I learu of it, the more I hate it 
and vowwi to help ili-ivc it otit If y«x: a:o minded t(. 
stop brewing beer, I am at your services." 

"Is the stnry of the young woman tnje'" "Wilks 
asked. 

"It is true, and T date say there are thoa'iands 
like her in our land." 

"No more shall be charged to my ace unt," with 
a tletermination that was convincing. 

"We are slightly off the subject; what can I do 
for youT" 
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■■X(m- tliat yim know what I iviirit. tlio fii-st thiiisr 
will be to buy the rest of the stock. I own ninety pec 
cent. Do you think the others will ^ell out to mf f* 

"I tliiiik «■*.' v:ui ci'-Tivinc,' tliciii to noII. if wi' ox- 
plain the situation. I think there will be no trouble. 
Do yon want me to look after that endt" 

"If you will. You know who they are." 

"Yes, and then what?" 

"I want to close the drinking-places I helped to 
open in the eity. There are ten of them, and I want 
to see each man. T also have interests in forty lieen- 
sed plaees in the country. I want to close as many as 
I can." 

"That will mean considerable wiirk, and you will 
have to stand for losses. Have you anything else in 
mind?" 

"After I have closed as many drinking-places as 
pos.sible I shall look after individuals who have suf- 
fered through drink," 

"Vim H'iU have no tnmhie to find hosts who have 
Ih-pii injiircil. IIc-v mni-h of your mciuis do yon in- 
tend to use tor lliis j)nr|}os('?'' 

■■All tlnit I Ikhv." 

Tlie tefiJii man lo^iki'd at him witli just a shade of 
doubt. " Kxt-iise me," he said ijuickly "I know, you 
never do aiiytliiiiff by halves." 

"1 iminiised to lUiike restitution to my last dollar 
and I sliall keep my word. I do not want a dollar that 
hsM the sniplt of heei-."' 
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"Tliat is ttie s])irit." 

'i shall iieod loads of lic!|> and advice. Can 1 de- 
pend on you to the end*" 

"It will bo a pleasure to help you in any way pos- 
sible. To work foi" others is the highest and best iser- 
Tice," and with that lie left. 

Wilks did not leave his home for the rest of the 
day. He felt he needed this day to adjust himself 
more securely to his new condition. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

By iiooii the news had spread over town that Tom 
Witks had closed his brewer;-. There was considerable 
exeitcment in financial circles, and eomments were 
passed on everj' side. A few of the big business men 
admired his stand and others laughed at him. The 
afternoon papers announced the unusual news in bift 
head-lines, but not a word from Wilks was quoted. 
He had denied himself to all callers. He promised to 
make a statement in the morning. A representative 
i'rom every paper in the city was at the house before 
he had finished with his breakfast. The moment he 
vame in the library each fired a question at him. 

■"One minute, irentlomen," he said as he raised his 
hand to silence them, "It is correct. I am going out 
of business. I have made plans for the future, but I 
cannot mention them now. You must wait for iiewS 
until I have accomplished something. Actual work 
done is more convincing than promises." 

They fired questions at him the second time. "No, 
not another word, gentlemen," his words were final 
and he bowed them out. 

'Now, my dear, I am going to the office, and I will 
walk down." 

"Walk!" surprised. 

"Yes. I shall walk. The real test is at hand. I 
must face the world. The old tempter su^este<l I 
10 
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go down in the liimmsine with tlie curtain pntli^d 
down. I suspect that is one of his wajs to weakea me, 
but 1 am not |roing to yield. I shall look every man 
and woman in the face. The past is buried. T am a 
free man, and as sneh will face the world. No," he 
said, as he saw hi.s wife's troubled face, "I do not feel 
strong and I was never so scared in my life, but I 
must face the world this morning, or I shall fail. 
After the first test— and I know this will be severe — 
I thiuk I will get along all right." 

The family watched him as he went down the 
street, shouidei's thrown back and head erect. He 
walked with a quick step, and in a short time he was 
in the business section and met many he knew. Some 
greeted him warmlj' and praised his course, others 
barely nodded and had a sneer on their lips. As he 
continued his course his joy increased — he no longer 
saw the sign. 

As he approached Third street, the sign of Ben 
Williams' sahran stared him in the face. "Tliere is 
one of the places I backed and still have ten thousand 
in the property. Ben is doing a thriving business; 
will he sell out or will he fight!" he mused, WiJks 
was anxious to know if he could persuade Williams 
to quit the business and decided to find out at once. 
He was tempted to wait a few days and give Williams 
to think the matter over, as he naturally would do af- 
ter he was convinced the brewery would be closed 
permanently. 
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"I will go in now and see what 1 can do." 

When the swinjiing doors swung to behind Wilks 
the customers at the har ff^ll silent. Tliey were so 
surprised to see Wilks that they did not know what 
to say. 

"Is Ben in the office?" Wilks asked the bar elerk. 

"Yes, sir." 

He found Williams dcvonrin)* the morning .paper. 

The proprietor looked up and was startled. "Is 
this a joke or i.s it true, that you liave closed your 
brewery 1 ' ' 

"It is true." 

"What is the reason, not paying!" 

"It is paying liands()mely, iiut I am convtnceii it 
is wrong lo brew beer, so I am gettinfr out of the bu- 
siness." 

Williams looked at him a bmg time. "If you are 
honest in what yon say, I admire your courage. You 
are one in a million." 

"Thank yon. 1 eamc in to sec if yim could not see 
your way clear to quit with me." 

"That is a strange request from you, Ttan. You 
seem to forget that you backed me, and now that you 
are goiug to <iuif, a.sk me to do the same." 

"Yes, yes, when I started you in businass I was 
bent on accumulating and saw onlj' dollars. But I 
see this business from a different angle — it is all 
wrong. Until recently I gave the subject, alcohol, no 
thought, but 1 have learned a little about the ruin it 
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produces, and I am against it as strong as I was for 
it." 

"'So, I cannot see my wa,v clear to get out. All 
that I have is invested in the place. I have a good 
business, and I would be foolisli to give it up." 

"From a business point you are doing splendid. 
But did you ever observe the class of men who make 
you prosperous ?" 

"I know the class of men who eome in my place, 
but I ask no man to spend his money. If a man 
comes in my place T sell him a drink. I never coaxed 
or invited a man to eome in." 

'"Still, you never permit yourself to think of the 
homes of the men who come into your place," Jooking 
intently at the saloon keeper. 

'I do not, if 1 did I would shut up shop." 

■"That is just what I would like to see yon do." 

Williams shook his head. 

"Ben," Wilks said, drawing his chair a little 
closer and putting his hand on the other's knee, "be 
honest with me, do you get any pleasure out of the 
business ? ' ' 

■"Of course i get no pleasure out of it," he 
snapped. "I had not been in the business a week 
when I hated it and I have despised it ever since. 
But what can 1 do, I have my money in it and you 
have a mortgage against the place. Like itt No, 
Q'om, every time I see a man throw a nickel on the 
bar I see a loaf of bread go out of that man's family. 
But you know why I am staying in it*" 
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"The property is worth the money ycm have in it 
for some other business. If I cancel the mortgage, 
will you shut the place up^" 

Williams did not answer. 

"I know it takes courage to do what 1 ask, but if 
you hate the selling of rum it sliould not be difficult 
for you to decide. ' ' 

"■ "Do you mean what yon say about the mort- 
gager' 

"You have always found me a man of my word." 

"I will close the place." 

"Whenf" 

"Now." 

Williams called the bar clerk. "Mike, clear thi^ 
bar-room and lock the door." 

The man hesitated. "Do as you are told," and tlic" 
man went out. 

He returned in fifteen minutes. "I have done as- 
you ordered." 

"Here is a month's wages. I am out of business" 
and will not need your services." 

The Irishman looked at his employer in dumb- 
surprise. "That is right. I have robbed the poor 
long enough. I am going into a decent business." 

"You are right, sir," and left. 

"Ben," he said as he grasped the other's hand^ 
"yon have not the slightest conception how gratified: 
I am that you are with me on this question." 

In the meantime a crowd had collected around' 
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the closed doors, and many rimiora, from a bar-roym 
fight to murder, wei-e afloat in a minute. 

The two men were startled by, a thumping on th^ 
side door, Williams opened the door and was met by 
an oflScer. 

"What is the matter in here tliat the front door 
is elosedJ" very important. 

"I can close my place if I want to, can I not*" 

"I guess you can," 

"It is closed, and closed for g«M)d. " 

The officer turned away and dispersed the crowd. 

"You had better place a sign on the door, it will 
save a lot of trouble." 

"That would be a good idea." Wilks saw he waa 
tuideeided -when the sign was ready. 

"This is your test. Go out lite a man and place 
it on the door." 

A silence fell on the ciowd as the two men stepped 
on the sidewalk. Ben Williams nailed the sign on the 
door with trembling hands. 

' ' Fine, ' ' Wilks said. ' ' You see Watson and he will 
cancel the mortgage," and he went on his way know- 
ing that he had done a good morning's work. 

"What is the matter, Ben?" the crowd a.sked, aa 
he turne<l to enter the building. 

"Nothing more than what the sign reads — 'Closed 
permanently'." 

Many vile epithets were hurled at him. but he did 
not reply. A few in the crowd admired him. 
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Wilkn' decision to discotitiuuc business had spread 
with rapiditj-, and on reaching: tlie office he found it 
crowded with men eager to see him. In tliat crowd 
were men who feared him, others hated him, others 
were in sympathy with him, and a few liad come from, 
a distance with offers to buy the plant. 

Wiiks took in the situation, " Gontlenioii, wliat yon 
read in the papers is true, and i will not deviate from 
my position. I knotw you are eager to talk busiiiees, 
but many tliinp^s of imi>ortance must Ih' adjusted at 
once so that I ma.i' carr\' out mj- plan. I will see you 
in a day or two,"' and with that he went into his pri- 
vate office, followetl hy iiis seci-etarj'. The crowd was 
disappointed, but they did not presis tlieir errands, 
as his manner did not in\ite ar^umeiit. 

Ijater in the day the employes were s^thered in 
tlie wash-shed and Wilks monnted a beer Iwrrel and 
explained why he terminated his business so abrupt- 
ly. He appreciated the faithful work Ihey had done 
which made it possible for him to aeeumulate as he 
had. In concluding his remarks he said every man 
W(mld he paid six months' wages in advance. In the 
meantime he hoped they would find employment 
elsewhere. The men applauded liiiii for liis generosity, 
but many called him all kinds of a fool. A few 
praised him for the firm stand he had taken. 

At the end of the days work Wilks was tired, and 
Pete su^ested he call the car. 

"No, I am going to walk home. I want to fight 
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this to a fiiUBh. If I rode to avoid people the old boj- 
migbt score on me. ' ' 

The family waited eagerly for his return. They 
were anxious to learn if all the afternoon papers said 
tras true. 

"Is it true," the good wife asked as she met him 
half way down the lawn, "that you persuaded Ben 
"Williams to close his saloon t" 

"Yes, dear, it was my first effort to undo the 
wrong I did. It cost me ten thousand,, but it was cheap 
at that." 

"It was indeed," she said with pride, "and I hope 
you will be as successful with the others." 

"I do not expect it, bnt I will make a tremendous 
effort." 

The children met him as he came into the house 
and asked many questions. 

"I have accomplished considerable work the first 
day," he said during the evening meal. "I closed 
one saloon, secured control of all the stock and am now 
in a position to do as I please. The work, however, 
has just begun, and that we may work more intelli- 
gently and where it is more ui^ent, I asked Dr. Har- 
kins to come up this evening. He knows the city bet- 
ter than any other man ; he can tell us where to be- 
gin." 

"That is a splendid idea," they said, "He can 
outline the work for us." 
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TUe family was gathered in the library when the 
doctor arrived. " I am glad there is a man now and 
then who has the courage of his convietion, " the doc- 
tor said as he grasped the hand of Wilks. 

"What can I do for youT" the Doctor added to 
avoid a painful i>au8e. 

"You have read the papers t" 
"Yea." 

"They give a fair account of my intentions. [ 
want to make restitution as far as it is possible. You 
are acquainted with the conditions of the city, and 
we want your assistance. Tell ns how to go about 
helping those in need. Tell as some of the needy caseSt 
such aa need immediate attention." 

The Doctor did not answer at once. "There are 
so many cases that need care I do not know which one 
to mention first. There is one case that has been 
weighing on my mind for some time. Four children 
have been bom into the family, the first three dying 
because they were weaklings, the direct resnlts of tlie 
father's inebriety. The fourth is a cripple, but an 
operation will save him. The mother is determined 
to save the child, and she makes every effort to earn 
money for the operation. Three times she had saved 
nearly enough for the operation, and each time the 
father demanded it to go on a drunken spree. She 
refused to give it up. but he abused her so savagely 
that she finally gave it up. I belrve he would kill her 
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in iiis drunken frenzy if she did not. She has been 
under my care for weeks on account of his brutality. 
Vhere is a needy and ui^ent case." 

"The man took the woman's money and spent it 
for drink'" Dorothy asked. 

"Yes, but he is only one of many who do the same 
thing." 

This news startled the family. They did not know 
men were m brutal and denied medical aid to their 
families. 

"I was so busy making the stuff I never stopped 
long enough to inquire what effect it has on my neigh- 
bors. Are many injured by the use of alcohol 1 ' ' 

"It is estimated that one hundred million white 
men are affected by alcohol — that is, injured, as you 
say. There are seven hundred thousand deaths every 
yejtv in this country due to alcohol.' 

"How does it affect the body?" Wilks asked. "If 
we understand the injury it produces, we can work 
to better advantage and with more sympathy." 

■'Alcohol is omnted as a poison by tiie medical 
profession," the Doctor said. "To explain to yon in 
detail how it affects the body would take more time 
than we have at our command. The moment alcohol 
is taken into the system the heart works faster and 
forces the blood to all iiarts of the body at high pres- 
mv. As the blood, under this extra pressure, pas-ses 
through the arteries, they expand, and if this expan- 
flion is repeated the inner wall of the arteries is de- 
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stroyod and cannot do the wotIc assigned them. Tku 
is spc^en of as bardening of the arteiiflB, and vhen 
they fiaally break on account of their hrittleness, 
death follows. 

"The blood, as you understajid, is composed of 
red and white eorpiiseles. Tlie wliite eorpusules arc 
the police force of the body, Tlicir duty is to dcsti-oy 
disease germs that «iv taken into the hotly. Tlie 
iustaut alcohol gets in the lihwd the white eorpnscles 
get drunk and cannot perform their dnt>' — tlie re- 
sult, the person is not protected and lays himself open 
to disease. If the white corpuscles are under the in- 
fluence of alcohol too friHiuetitiy, they become use- 
leas in a large measure and begin to feed on the brain 
the same as tlie rest of the luKly. and since the brain 
is the most delicate part of the body, it is affected 
more readily. You have seen men who evidenced poor 
judgment; this is due to a brain unbalanced by aieo- 
holie poisoning." 

"Is that how it destroys the body?" Wilks asked 
as he moved uneafiil.v in bis chair. 

"That is bad enongb, but that is not the end. 
Kidney trouble, stomach trouble, liver complaints, 
apoplexy and heart disease are the fiual results of 
drinking. And the moderate drinker, the man who 
boasts of never getting drunk, lays himself open to 
all these troubles. In many ways the moderate drink- 
er is in greater danger than tbe man who goes on an 
occHsional spree. The moderate drinker bHS a high 
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blood pressure most of the time. The man on a 
Bpree has the same pressure, but he does not drink for 
days or weeks after a debauch, his machinery is uor- 
mal most of the time. The macliiaery of the moderate 
drinker is running above normal most of the time, 
and we noted the result." 

"You said in speaking of the family with the 
crippled boy that three of the children died because 
they were weaklings. Did alcoliol have any effect on 
the children)" asked the mother. 

"Decidedly so— the father is an inebriate, his 
body is weak, thougli you would not think so to look 
at him. His three children died because they were weak- 
lings at birth, the result of drink. The fourth is a 
cripple, due to his father's habit. Mauy children of 
parents who indulge freely die before they are two 
years old; and those that survive many of them are 
stunted in growth, othei-s are deficient mentally, oth- 
ers are idiots, others epileptic, others are paralyzed, 
and not a few are insane. All that I have mentioned 
occurs in families that do not use alcohol, but there 
are decidedly more in families where they use alcohol. 
The things we mentioned are the direct results, the 
indirect results in homes where alcohol is used — they 
have not the proper food, poor clothing, insanitary 
conditions, the sum of which is sickness and frequent 
death. 

"These are only a few things that are chargeable 
to drink. My heart often aches when I see the youths 
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of our city steeped in vice, all of wliich can be traced 
directly or indirectly to the use of strong drink. 
The suffering that follows in the wake of drink is not 
appreciated by the layman." 

'Is there anything else I can do for yout" the 
Doctor asked kindly. 

"I thank you for what you have told us," Wilks 
wild with an effort, "and had I known alcoholic drink 
ruined men as you pointed out, I would not have pn- 
tered the business. But what is done cannot be un- 
■done, and we must do our best to redeem what we 
■destroyed." 

"If there is any work I ean do you must not hesi- 
tate to eall on me. I shall be only too glad to aid 
you in your magnificent work," the Doctor saJd as he 
left. 

"I did not have tlie faintest idea that the evils 
of drink were so far-reaching." "VVilks said, and a 
great burden seemed to weigh him down. 

"You must not jrrieve, yon have the promise that 
the past is wiped out," the wife said eneonragingly^^ 
"and you neetl all your strength to carry out your 
work. ' ' 

"Yes, yes. I do not doubt," he said, "but when it 
is pointed out so forcibly you eannot help but suf- 
fer," and he went to his apartment. 
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On his way to the office thi; next murning Wilks 
stopped in tlie Bush Trust Company and with the 
assistance of the secrctray j'emovod his papers from 
the safe deposit vault. 

"Is Mr, Bush in''' lie inquired. 

"Yes, sir." 

The president (grasped the hand of his caller, hiit 
he coutd not utter a word and in a moment tears fur- 
rowed the cheeks of tlie old man. 

"Then you are with met" Tom asked in astonish- 
ment. 

"With you, yes. Sit down. I have much to say," 
and the two men took chairs. "When I saw the pa- 
pers yesterday morning I eoiild hardly credit your 
action, but you have done what 1 have hoped these 
many years you would do. You are pursuing a 
«oni'sc that will be a lasting honor to you. I am 
proud of you, Tom." fervently. 

"Teil me, why did you not call my attention to it 
if you have known all these years J was in the 
wrong ! ' ' 

"I could not do it with grace. You must not for- 
get we loaned you large amounts when you first en- 
tered business. It was the one transaction I have 
often regretted at the time I advocated the investment 
in the name of the Trust Company. Personally, I 
■would not have made the investment.'" 
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' ' You need not accnae j'onrself or have any regrets 
for baying made the loan. Any other ecaapuaj woold 

hnvi: done the ^aini>. Yon cannot and need not feel 

the remorst; that [ have expcrieuecd on accouot of this 

biiNinew.." 

"You have had trying experiences recently, and it 
W'ms nneharitable to burden you further. I am sure 
you have Ifarned before now how the drink question 

affects the pablic in certain directions, and it nut^ be 
of intJTpat to know how we look upon this issue. The 
morp you know the better you can fight the thing to 
a sHoew<sfiil finish," 

"I have received tnfonnation from several men, 
anil it will be instructive to learn how yon view the 
fiitnafion." 

"Yon openfd ton drinking places in this eity, and 
cai-)i is a paying proposition. The money the saloon 
rci^eived rightfully belonged to the dry goods mer- 
eliiiiit. butcher, grocer and shoe man. But the people 
did not have the money to pay because they spent it 
for drink, and they ask for credit and often fail to 
pay fheir bills. What follows — the small trades peo- 
ple are cctmpelled to give notes. The notes had to be 
met and if they were not you know what followed. 
That is tlie liistnri' of many small business men in 
thi-; (.'ity in tiie last fifteen years. Before that those 
men did a splendid littK' business and had first-class 
credit. That is not the end. A mimber of wholesale 

bouses went under because too many of the retailera 
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did not pay. So you see, the money that poured into 
your pockets- was taken out of another man's. 

"Another side that escapes the publie eye, which 
we meet fre(|nently, is the property owner. Men "who 
luive properties for rent do not receive llieir rents and 
cannot meet their obligations, and not infrequently 
are competed to sell at a loss. This condition has re- 
tarded building, because men do not care to invest in 
real estate and get no returns when so many other in- 
vestments are attractive. You see how the thing 
works out when you look below the surface; indeed, 
one is startled when you see the effect drink has on the 
eoramunitj' as a whole. And it is fretting more diffi- 
cult eaeh year for men with a few hundred to buy 
properties. Real estate men are more particular to 
whom they sell, and the moderate drinker finds it 
difficult to buy a home on time. He may spend only 
thirty or fifty cents a day for drink; the real estate 
man should have that, but he does not, and often a 
man loses his Iiome because he did not meet his pay- 
ments. Taking the drink question as a whole, it has 
made every business man suspicious of every other 
man ; in a word, it has created a condition that is not 
healthy." 

"Your line of reasoning is very clear, and I am 
sorry I ^(■as the means to create this condition. What 
is true of a city, I dare say, is equally true of other 
cities where drink is sold." 
11 
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"We hear the same complaint from other cities." 

"My business thip morning is that you convert 
these securities into cash. As you know I shall make 
restitution as far as posible and shall place a hun- 
dred thousand 'dollars with you that my wife and chil- 
dren can draw on it. They will assist me in the 
work. ' ' 

"You are doing a sublime piece of work, I have 
never heard anything to equal it," as he accompanied 
Wilks to the door. 

"I shall assist those who need help until every 
dollar is gone. ' ' 

"I am sure you will," as he gripped the hand of 
his former clerk. 

Wilks was a wiser man when he left the Trust 
Company — also a sadder man, as he had not realized 
that drink reached out in so many directions. The 
sjTnpathy of Mr. llush encouraged him to go on with 
his work. 

On reaching his office he gave orders that the eou- 
ients of every cask and tank be run into the sewer, 
the fires nnder the boilers were to be put out, the 
place thoroughly cleaned and a for sale sign placed 
on the buildings. 

The news that Wilks intended to make restitution 
spread with lightning speed, and his mail was flood- 
ed with many ui^ent requests for assistance. The 
petitions were mostly from the city, a number were 
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from the outside and a few were from distant eitiea. 
The majority were pitiful recitals of what drink had 
doofi for the individual or the family. Tom instruct- 
ed the private secretary to sort the requests and di- 
vide the city into sections. A system had to be adopt-- 
e<l that the work could be carried on eifeetively, 

A few minutes bffore noon a man was ushered 
into his private oflBee, He was a young man, not vet- 
thirty, hut the hand of poverty had a firm grip on 
him. lie was completely unnerved and shifted his 
position everj- few minutes. His eyes were unsteady' 
' and could not look yon in the face. 

"Mr, Wilks," he asked finally, "is it correct that 
you wish to make restitution lu those who have spent 
their money for strong drink!" 

"Yes, such is my intention, but I have not perfect- 
ed my plans and do not know how I shall carry the 
work forward." He suspected the young man wanted; 
money. 

"T want assistanee and I want it at once. I want" 
to sitate m\' case so that you can decide if I am worthy 
of help or not. I am an engiaver and receive good 
wages when I work, but I work less than half the 
time on account of the habit. 1 got into using the stuff 
like many others — in a social way — but I always 
boaster! I could atop whenever T wanted te. One day 
1 decided to cnt it out and found I coidd not — I was 
a slave. T hate the poison, but in spite of every reso- 
lution I make I drink again. You understand, sir^ 
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while I hgte the stuff and know it is slitwly killing 
me, it is what I deserve. It is not for myself I ask 
your aiil. I liave a refined wife and two children 
who I am disgracing and keeping in poverty — it is 
I'oi' them- [ ask your help. They should not be eom- 
pi'lled to Huifer for my folly." 

"And what do you wish me to doT" He was im- 
pressed with the man's frank statement, and pitied 
him. 

■"I have iieard that they treat inebriety as they do 
other diseases. ]f you can place me in an institution 
of that kind I shall be eternally gratefnl to you. Mr. 
Wilks, to be enslaved by this demon is a torture in- 
deseribable," pleading. 

The yonng man evidently was honest and was 
eajrer to be rid of the disease. He would assist him, 

"Where do you livet" 

"On "Washington street." The street was inhab- 
ited by poor people. 

"All .right, we shall go to yimv home and see what 
your wife has to say," 

The statement startled the man, and he hesitated 
for jnst a moment. "J am ready, sir," 

As the two men went down the street they attracted 
considerable attention, the contrast was so striking. 

The home was the usual type where the money is 
si)ent for the things that do not bring comfort. The 
handsome features of the woman were marked by- 
worry and the children showed positive traces of being 
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underfed. II« could readily see why the man was 
anxious not to bring more suffering to liis family. He 
was candid with his wife and explained the presence 
of Wilks, She was elated to learn a way was open 
for her husban<t to be rid of the habit, and arrange- 
ments were quickly completed, and the poor man left 
in a few hours for the hospital. The wife thanked 
Wilks again and again for his generosity. 

"To be of real assistance to some one makes you 
feel yon are a man," he said as he returned to the 
office. 

The mc'mbers of the family were eager for the fa- 
'jtber's return. They were anxious to get to work now 
that the people were convinced that he was sincere 
■in the stand he had taken. A number of phone calls 
came in during the day asking for aid, and they prom- 
ised assistance in a short time. 

"These arc the appeals for aid." he said as he de- 
posited a pile of letters on the table. "After dinner 
we shall (ret to work. Pete sorted the letters and laid 
the eity out in districts. We shall go over the letters 
«nd taWe those that appear in the greatest need." 

Many questions were asked — what he had accora- 
plinhed and how people in general felt toward him. 

"Three things I have decided to do," he said dur- 
ing the evening, "which I think are a necessity in 
«!very eity and especially in ours, as we are anxious 
to help the greatest number in a permanent way. I 
shall provide a home for the old men and women. I 
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see so many old people on the street who seem to be 
homeless. They no doubt have a home, but they are 
dependent and not infrequently they are treated 
with disrespect and their old age is soured. If these 
old people had a home where they could end their 
days fret' from care they would be much happier. 
Then I am going to provide a club for men, have the 
surroundings pleasant where they can spend the even- 
ing in a social way. Our main object is to rescue men, 
the question what to do with them after they are 
saved must not be neglected. Men demand social in- 
tercourse, and it is their due. If no place is provided 
where they can have a pleasant time, they will drift 
hack to ihe sali>o]i and fall into bad habits. I sh&U 
provide a similar place for women. If they had a 
place where they could spend a pleasant evening, 
they would not parade the streets, or frequent the 
danee halls, or other places not intended for women 
pf good character. ' ' 

The family ag^eeil these institutions would be a 
great boon to the people of tlie city. The rest of the 
evening was spent in perfecting plans to carry on the 
work. Many suggestions were made and opinions 
compared. It was a memorable evening in the his- 
tory of the family. The idea of doing work to benefit 
others promised a pleasure not experienced in any 
other work. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

The family was astir unusually early — the work 
ill hand did not permit them to lie abed. After 
breakfast they were off to different sections of the 
city to begin their work, and the father went to the 
office. He had finished jiis morning mail when an 
iiU]jt>sing stranger was ushered into his office. 

"I am Fred King, of the Brewing Company of 
ITerman King & Co.," he said by way of introducing 
himself, 

"Be seated, Mr. King." 

After the usual small talk had been disposed 
King said, "I understand your brewery is for sale?" 

"The plant is for sale, but not for the purpose of 
brewing beer." 

"It is tnie. then, that you intend to close up your 
business." 

"I think fliC public is eoiivincod." 

The visitor looked intently at Wilks for sometime. 
"I can hardly credit it. You look like a man With 
good sense, and I eanot understand that you are clos- 
ing up a paying proposition." 

"It is only recently that I received good sense, 
but the moment I did I recognized I was conducting 
a trade that was injurious to my fellow man, and I 
decided to quit at onee." 

"I do not quite grasp your idea when you say — 
'it was only recently that you received good sense.' " 
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"I caiin- fiice to face with my Maker, and I had to 
aeknowk'dge I was doing a harmful trade." 

King leaned baek in his chair and laughed heartily. 
"I did not think that a wide-awake business man like 
you would indulge in such feminine sentiments. Those 
things are all right for old ladies to talk about to 
pass the tedious hours. Men like you and I who are in 
the fight and who acliieve things have no iise for such 
womani.sh ideas. It belittles us and unfits us for our 
best efforts.' 

"You are quite right, Mr. King, old ladies do talk 
about these things, because they know they are rap- 
idly approaching the time when the great transition 
will take place ; and they want to be certain they are 
ready when the hour arrives. I agree with you; the 
great host of business men do not seem to realize that 
there is a God. Indeed, they assume the idea that 
tliey are of such vast importance that God has no 
right to interfere with their affairs. I am fully aware 
that the stand I have taken is not popular with busi- 
ness men, but that does not prevent me from pursuing- 
the plan I have laid out. I care not who seofEs at _me ; 
I know I am right. This undeniable truth still re- 
mains, Mr. King, we mnst face Him some day and 
give an account." 

This was the first time he had heard a man talk 
in this vein, and bis emotions were stirred. 

"We have gotten away from the question," King 
said, uneasily. "Will you explain to me how you are- 
injuring your fellow menf" 
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"They are hurt by driukiBg my beer — over-indul- 
gence. ' ' 

"Is that your fault; did you ever ask a man to 
drink your beer?" 

"No, I did not, but I provide places where it is 
sold, and that is about the same as asking a man to 
drink. ' ' 

This line of reasoning was not agreeable to King. 

"Am I ri^itly informed, Mr. Wilks, do you in- 
tend to use your influence to close the saloons of the 
city?" 

"I have closed one, and will close as many more 
as I can." 

"Mr. Wilks, would you .care if the people knew - 
what methods you pursued to open the various saloons 
in this city? Think a moment before you answer." 

"The people of this city are convinced of my hon- 
est intentions," he said, on the instant, "and anything 
you or any other man may do or say will not stop me 
and it will have no weight with the people. Besides, 
what is your object in asking the insinuating ques- 
tion?" He looked his visitor in the eyes as he spoke, 
and the other was convinced it would not be pleasant 
to meet this man in battle. He changed his ground. 

"I am speaking for the men who patronize the 
hotels and saloons. I have their interests at heart, 
and t^e saloon is the only place where they can spend 
the evening in a social way. You are trying to abridge 
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the liberty of these men, which I think you have no 
right to do." 

"You are entirely wrong, Mr. King. I am not en- 
deavoring to abridge their liberty; my object is to 
give them more liberty, I am aure you have learned 
before now tiiat alcohol is a poison and is slowly kil- 
ling thousands ever^' year, and if you do not know you 
sliould inform yourself at once. It is from this un- 
yielding octopus that I wish to free th€m. When you 
speak of abridging a man's liberty, has a man more 
right to kill hin^eif slowly by taking alcohol into his 
system than to take a dose of poison and have it over 
with in a few minutes? The public is horror-stricken 
when a man pursues the latter method of ending his 
life ; but he can drink himself to death and the pub- 
lic looks on complacently. I fail to see the consist- 
ency. One tiling is certain — this wholesale poisoning 
must eea.se." 

"I will not admit that alcohol is a poison. I can 
point out hosts of men who have used drink moderate- 
ly all their lives and they are hale and hearty." 

"The exceptions do not prove the rule. If you 
looked into the matter at all, and I know you have not, 
because it does not interest you, you will find that 
seven hundred thousand men die every year from 
the effect of drink ; and other millions are injured by 
it. But that is not the end ; there are other millions 
that must suffer because men drink to excess, I have 
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come to the conclusion, Mr. King, that alcohol is the 
greatest curse of the civilized nations of tlie world. 
One thing I do kuow, it is the only busin«8s in the 
world licensed to kill niaii, debauch wcuuen and de- 
stroy happiness. And it is the only trade men are 
ashamed to be in." 

"Your statements ai'e preposterous. Will you ex- 
plain to me, if men are ashamed to be in the business, 
why are tliey so eager to have salottns!" 

"For the money that is in the trade. They have 
no respect for their fellow man. Do you want to see 
how and where people live who make the saloon a 
paying business t If you saw the conditions, yoa 
might change your idea concerning the question." 

"You and I do not go to the back streets where 
the scum of society lives. We have no business there. 
It is not our fault that they are in the lowest strata 
of society, hence we need not worry." 

"It is our business, Mr. King, to see that men and 
women in our city have decent housing and are prop- 
erly fed. We have no right to take thir money which 
should be used foi' other purposes. We must pro- 
tect men if they cannot protect themselves." 

"Men will drink in spite of all you can do, and it 
has been shown that more liquor is consumed in dry 
territory than in wet. If we give a man an opportun- 
ity to live decent and he refuses to do so. our obliga- 
tion ends." 
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' ' Vfju and 1 do not agree. You are entirely wrong- 
that more liquor is consumed in dry districts than in 
wet. If such was the ease, you should be glad when 
they go dry, but I see the interests are not anxious 
to have th^ dry. ' ' 

"If I remember correctly j-ou haVe made use of 
the same argument before now, and you have assist- 
ed to defeat legislation favorable to the dry party." 
"I have subsi^ribed money to defeat local option; 
I have subscribed money to buy unscrupulous legis- 
latoi-s to vote for bills favorable to us; I have assist- 
ed to phicp incompetent men in office who did our bid- 
ding in return ; I have debauched the courts ; I have 
done all tlie low conniving common to the liquor inter- 
ests — I have done all this, and it is to my lasting 
shame. This sort of thing has been goii^ on for 
years, and the interests are making a desperate ef- 
fort to continue it indefinitely. But a new order of 
things is at hand. The people are demanding to 
have their rights, and old methods must give way. 
The people are learning tlie value of a man and want 
this business of destruction stopped. And if the in- 
terests had any manhood left, they would stop the 
nefarious traffic and assist the people to redeem those 
affected by drink. Personally, I shall make amends to 
the best of my ability, and shall use every dollar to 
alleviate the suffering of those that are hurt by the 
vile stuff." 
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King lix>ked at the man in astonishment. 

■'You think 1 am slightly unbalanced, but that is 
only an excuse on your part. You know the harm the 
traffic is doing, but you have not the courage to get 
out of it. And you would not dare think, undis- 
turbed for one hour, about the trade and ruin it leaves 
behind. If you did and you had any manhood left, 
you would fight the traffic with all your energy," 

King had lost that free and easy bearing and was 
studying the pattern of the office rug. 

"What you said is possibly true," King said, 
breaking the long silence. "My father and grand- 
father were in the brewing business, and I have been 
tauglit the opposite to what you have said. Truth 
and right, they say, sliiiil prevail in spite of what we 
believe to the ci-ritrary. I shall be honest with you, 
JVIr. Wilkw. 1 have not the courage to get out of the 
busincfss. I appreciate j'oiir fiimness in the matter, 
And it must have cost you more than I can compre- 
hend. I Ciinie horc to make yon a good offer for your 
plant, but yoii will not sell, and 1 shall not pi'ess you. 
My next intention was to send our agent in the city 
and get yo\\r former customers. I will not do that, 
since I am convinced j'ou are in earnest to shut up the 
saloons that are under your control." 

"I thank you for not making the work more dif- 
ficult than it is." 

"I am glad I made your acquaintance, Mr. 
^ilks," as he shook hands with the man. "I have 
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heard of many men who followed their convictions, 
but I always doubted the genuineness of their motives. 
I Ijelieve you are honest, and I repeat, I admire your 
intrepid spirit, though you are opposed to my busi- 
ness." The next instant he was gone. 

"The man apparently has not studied the results 
of the question. He, like the public, must be educat- 
ed, and that will take some time." His reverie was 
cut short by another caller. 

"Mr. Carton, of Pineville, I believe. Take a seat, 
and what can I do for yon?" after the visitor waa 
seated. 

"I owe you a bill, and I came in to pay it," and 
he handed Wilks the bill, 

"Oh, yes," and Wilks receipted the bill. "No, 
yon keep it and use it to some good purpose." 

Cartoin fumbled the money with nervous fingers. 

"Ts it true that yon closed your business?" Car- 
ton asked unsteadily, 

"Yes, I closed good and tight." 
"I {juess it would be best if I did the same." 

"What is the trouble, not paying?" 
"It is paj'ing well enough, but I am disgusted with 
the trade. If a man stays in the business long^ 
enough he loses all his finer qualities." 

Wilks was glad to hear this, but he made no com- 
ment. 

"You see, Mr. Wilks, I was anxious to get along, 
and looked upon the hotel bnsinessj as a paying propo^ 
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sition. 1 had not been in it more than a week until 
I was disgusted with it. I was raised in Pineville 
and knew everybody far and wide, and many of my 
friends could ill afford to spend their money with me, 
and it made me feel mean to take their hard-earned 
money. After a time I refused to sell to the poor, 
and many were helped by my refusal, bat others went 
to neighboring towns. But the worst of it is, I lost 
all my friends. When I say friends, I have refer- 
ence to the people who are the moral force in the com- 
munity. They pretend to be friends, but they are 
not. Mr. Wilks, the rnm-selling business is the most 
despicable bnsiness in the world, and every hotel 
man would say the same if he were honest." 
"Tt hurts to lose one's friends." 

"Tt does, indeed, and I have decided to get out 
of the business." 

"What are you i^oing to do — sell or close upT" 

"I would prefer to close the place, but I cannot 
do so on account of the mortgage. ' ' 

"Jjet me see, how much is that mortgage!" 

"Five thousand." 

"Toung man, how soon will vou close your place 
if T cancel that mortgaget" 

Carton looked at him nonplussed. 

"I mean it," Wilks said. When Carton had him- 
elf in hand again, he said; 

"Tour generosity is unbounded. I will close my 
plaee as soon as I cati phone hwne." 
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"Here is the pbonfl. Call up. Your mortgage is 
cancelled.'' 

"You m.ike iiie feel like a man. For the last five 
years I felt like a sneak thief. I can go home and re- 
claim my friends, and look my neighbors in the face, 
I do not know how to thank you," as he held out his 
hand. 

" If they were all as honest and willing as he was, 
it would not be difficult to close all the places in the 
county, but many will refuse because they have lost 
their finer natures," and he closed his desk for the 
day. 
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Chapter xiv. 

The work of restitution moved with speed from the 
first. The more needy were the first recipients. The 
aged and dependent were placed in the home founded 
by Wilks; the boys and girls who were thrown on 
their own resources were taken from the poorer sec- 
tion of the city and given better surroundings. Many ' 
of these young people fell in with the plan of their 
benefactor and did all they could to improve them- 
selves. Now and then they found one in that motley 
gathering who was above the average, and he was 
given assistance to develop his ability. 

At the end of the first year Wilks had succeeded in 
closing fifteen drin king-places in the city and county. 
Many lives were transformefl, homes made happier, 
A cbanged atmosphere was in the city, and drinking 
was no longer looked iipon in a passive way. The 
public was finally convinced that he meant to return 
the money, and many offered to aid him in the work. 
The clergy of the city made favorable comment on 
the work he was doing, but they did not offer their 
services. This Omission by the men — who should be 
the most powerful in any city— was not noticed by 
Wilks. he was too busy. Dr. Berwin, however, was 
^he exception, and called on his parishioner with the 
purpose of offering his services. When the Reverend 
12 
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eiitertiil tlie office, a diulikti ^flipped Wilks aud this 
(luickly developed into a mild liatred. li^or the first 
time it was thrust upou him that this man should 
have pointed out to him that he was doing wrong. But 
the Kevereud had condoned his business, and for do- 
ing so he now had a mild hatred for him. 

"And how can I serve yout" Wilks asked, when a 
pause occurred in the conversation. 

' ' I want to congratulate you on the splendid work 
you are doing, and if I can suggest or do anything 
I shall be only too glad to do it. " 

' ' Am sorry, but I have do work you can do. ' ' 
"So, BO. I understood you needed help to carry 
out your plans." 

"I do, Reverend, but I need practical men, men 
who are not afraid." 

The Reverend stiffened, jind there was just a hint 
of resentment in his manner. "I do not understand." 
"Allow me to explain. Doctor. You men of the 
cloth spend too much time among your books and not 
enough among men to get the practical side of life, 
so that you can be in sympathy with them. The 
seclusion in which you indulge too ranch has made you 
sensitive and you are afraid of men and afraid to 
preach the truth." 

"1 have never been afraid to preach the truth," 
with emphasis, 

"You just think you arenot, but you are nevertbe^ 
less. Let me give you an illustration- A Httle more 
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tliaa a year ago I came to you for advice — you recall 
what 1 asked — but you smoothed it over and said it 
was all right lor me to continue in my business. Your 
answer was soothing, but it did not remove the trou- 
ble. Vou must have seen that I was greatly disturbed 
spii'itually and Jieeded heJp in my extremity. If you 
had not been afraid you would have told me it was 
decidedly wrong for me to brew beer. You missed 
a great opportunity that day to help a man in need." 

During the recital the Reverend shifted uneasily 
ill. his chair. 

"if you ar<' really anxious to help the cause for' 
which I stand," Wilks continued, "go to your li- 
brary and prepare a scries of sermons on the question 
of alcoholic poisoning. Allow me to make a suggt^t- 
ioji or two, if you are going to prepare a series of 
sermons. ' Do not fear any man apd tell the truth as 
you find it. Do not hammer your people, few people 
ivill stand for that sort of thing, rather reason with 
them ; in a word, educate them and this question will 
be settled before long. 

"You men have truckled long enoii^h, and this 
srnat evil exists today because you do not object. 
You men would be the greatest force in any communi- 
ty if you had the courage to back up your ccmvictions. 
Instead, .von permit chureh officials and large con- 
tributing members to shape your preaching. Preach- 
ing the gospel is the greatest business in the world, 
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and if it had beeii carried ob in a fearless spirit this 
great evil would have been wiped out years ago." 

A silence that was definite, but not oppressive, 
followed the earnest suggestions. 

"This is not the time or the place," the Reverend 
isaid, as he got out of his chair, "to reveal to you htiw 
we are hampered in our work. We are not doing near 
the work we should do and largely, I am afraid, be- 
cause we have not suffieieiit courage, I have done my 
best nork in many respects, but from henceforth no 
man shall ever accuse me of lacking courage." 

Wilks walch<'d the Kcverond as he walked up the 
street with bowed head. "If meu would live up to 
their convictions, what a different world this would 
be." 

The same evening at dinner the oldest of the girls 
was preoccupied, and her usually pleasant face was 
sad. 

'.'Danghfpr. you seem depressed." the father said. 
' ' Come, .join in the conversation ; tell us of your 
work." 

"I do not feel like talking, my spirits are crushed." 

"Unburden yourself, and you will feel better." 
tlir father advised. 

"I have seen much poverty and many sad sights 
in the last year, but today I saw the most pitiable home 
or all. T dropped in fo see Mrs. MeOarty. T was 
an.xious to learn bow the children are getting along 
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siuce they have proper medical attention ; and I had 
some concern regarding Mrs. McCarty's condition. 
We were having; a pleasant chat when I saw a younjr 
woman come out of the house next door, and she fell 
rather than sat down on the top Step and buried her 
face in her hands, A baby about three followed her 
and pulled at the woman's dress, but she did not pay 
any attention to the child. Mrs. MeCarty told me that 
that morning Iter husband had abused her. 

"I went to see the woman, and when I spoke to her 
she only glared at me. Ilei' face was bruised, her hair 
dislievelled and her dress lorn. I also noticed a white 
direle on the finger next to the last; a ring had 
evidently been recently removed from it. I ad- 
dressed her again and aslfed if I could do anything 
for her. For a lime she nursed the finger from which 
the ring had b^en removed. "When she was convinced 
I wanted to aid her. she fold nie her story. Five years 
itgo she graduated from College, and in the fall of 
the same year shp married one of her classmates, who 
had secured a ])osition as manager of a shoe factor;". 
His work was satisfactory, and he was transferred 
liere to take charge of one of their branch factories. 
He had a good salary ajid they lived on Twentieth 
sti-eet in a home surrounded by everj' comfort. One 
day the president of the company came on a tour of 
itifi|ieetiou. and wiis so pleased witJi the work that he 
invited his suix'rintendent out to dinner. Wine was 
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served and the official pressed him to drink. He did 
drink, and from that day lie drank, and, as is bo often 
the case, shortly drank to excess and neglected the 
factory. He was called before the Board of Directors 
and given a chance. For a time he did better; in the 
end he lost his position. Drink made him brutal, and 
he abused his wife. He sold their handsome fumish- 
tiigs imd speut the money. They moved from one 
place tn another, and now they live in the poorest sec- 
tion of 'he city. 

"This moriiin;? tlic climax came; lie demanded 
licr wedding rinp to pa"Ti it. She refused; words 
foHowpfl and he rained blows on her until she was 
nnconscioiis. When she regained conseiousness he 
WHS (rone. I asked lier what she thought could be 
done, but she could not suggest anything, as he had 
descended so deep in the mire that hope seemed im- 
)K>ssible. We were startled by n noise at the front 
door~we looked, and he came sta^ering in. The 
vile epithets he heaped on his wife were withering, 
but she did not reply. When he saw me he ceased 
and stared at me with bleary eyes. I spoke to him 
(ilmut various thinp^. and finally talked of College 
iliivR. The memory of those happy days eame back 
and lie broke down. He said I was the first one to 
speak tn him in a friendly way, and he confessed he 
hated himself and was sorry that be abused his wife, 
but he had lost complete control of himself. I sng- 
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gested a sauatoiium, aiid he was eager to accept luy 
oflfer. He is to be pitied, but she — I do not know how 
to express my feelings, a College woman with ideals 
and bright prospects to have her life destroyed in so 
short a time. Oh, it is awful!" 

"It is a sad case," the mother said, "but we must 
find consolation in the consciousness that we are doing 
all we can. " 

The evening meal progressed rather slowly after 
the recital, each being busy with his own heart. 

The work of restitution continued. Wilks con- 
verted his securities and real estate into ready money, 
and at the end of two years had disposed of his for- 
tune. Even the women had sold their costly jewelry 
to assist in the work. 

After he had made restitution to the last dollar, he 
rented a house on a small street and furnished it with 
cheap furniture bought on the installment plan. 

"I am honestly happy for the first time in twenty 
years," said Wilks, the first evening in their modest 
home. "T am penniless and tomorrow T must start 
life all over again, but the future has no terrors for 
me. God gnided me in the past, and He will do so in 
the future." 
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